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THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM." 


HIS is the somewhat pretentious title of the narrative of recent Eng- | exact knowledge of the scenes and localities in which their religion 


lish explorations of Jerusalem, by means of excavations conduc. »d | 
| problems, and settled many fierce and protracted controversies. Shafts 


by Captain Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, under the auspices and ac 


the expense of the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. | 
! parts of the sacred city, and structures brought to light that have not 


Without, perhaps, fulfilling the meaning of the old crusading war-cry, 


WILSON’S ARCH, DISCOVERED AT JERUSALEM IN 


the “ Recovery of Jerusalem,” it is undoubtedly a record of researches 
and discoveries of the highest value, and of the greatest interest to 
scholars, antiquarians, and, above all, to Christians who desire an 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem. A Narrative of Exploration and Discovery 
in the City and the Holy Land. By Captain Wilson, R. E., and Captain War- 
ren, R. E. With an Introduction by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of 


Westminster. D. Appleton & Co. 


first appeared on earth. The explorations have solved many difficult 


have been sunk and tunnels made in the most secluded and mysterious 


1867. 


been seen by mortal eyes since the days of Titus, or perhaps of Solo- 
mon. 

The beginning of this great work was the Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem, made by Captain Wilson, of the English Royal Engineers, 
in 1864-’65. Early in the year 1864 the sanitary state of Jerusalem 
attracted considerable attention; that city, which the Psalmist has 
described as “ beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth,” had 
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become one of the most unhealthy places in the world, and the chief | south; the westernmost, the valley of Hinnom, after following a diree- 
reasons assigned for this melancholy change were, the inferior quality | tion nearly south for one and a quarter miles, turns to the east, and, 
of the water, and the presence of an enormous mass of rubbish which | passing through a deep gorge, joins the Kedron at Bir Eyab, a deep 
had been accumulating for centuries. With the rubbish it was hardly | well south of the city. Both ravines are at first mere depressions of 
possible to deal, but the water-supply seemed an easier matter, and | the ground, but after the change in their respective courses they fall 
several schemes were proposed for improving it, either by repairing | more rapidly, and at Bir Eydb are six hundred and seventy feet below 
the ancient system, or by making new pools, cisterns, and aqueducts. | the original starting-point. A third ravine, the Tyropwon—valley of 
Before, however, any scheme could be carried out, it was necessary to | the Cheesemongers, or perhaps Tyrians—rises well up in the plateau, 
obtain an accurate plan of the city, and with this view Miss Burdett | and, after passing through the city and dividing it into two unequal 
Coutts placed a sum of five hundred pounds in the hands of a com- | halves, joins the Kedron at Siloam. On the eastern spur, Mount Mo- 
mittee of gentlemen interested in Jerusalem. riah, once stood the temple of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod, and 
The committee obtained from Lord de Grey, then Secretary of War, | on the western, which is one hundred and twenty feet higher than Mo- 
the services of a party of Royal Engineers, under the command of Cap- | riah, were situated the palace of Herod, the three great towers Hippi- 
tain Wilson, who reached Jerusalem on the 3d of October, 1864, and | cus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, and the Upper City of Josephus. 
by whom the survey seems to have been made in the most thorough The sides of the valleys of Kedron and Hinnom are now encum- 
and satisfactory manner. He was followed in February, 1867, by | bered with rubbish, but they are still sufficiently steep to be difficult 
Captain Warren, of the Royal Engineers, with a party of assistants, by | of access, and every here and there places are found where the rock 
whom the excavations were made, the record of which fills the greater | has been scarped or cut perpendicularly downward to give additional 
part of this volume. security. It was probably in these natural defences which protect 
But, before entering into any details of these explorations, it may | the city on the south; east, and west, that the Jebusites trusted when 
be well to lay before those of our readers who are not familiar with | they boasted to David, ‘‘ Thou wilt not come in hither; the blind and 
the subject a slight sketch of the topography of the Holy City. lame shall drive thee back.” The only side on which the city could 
Jerusalem is emphatically a mountain-city. The Bible teems with | be attacked with any chance of success, was on the north ; and here, 
allusions to this peculiarity in its situation. Built on the very back- | as Josephus tells us, it was defended by three walls of great strength, 
bone of the country, the summit of that long ridge which traverses | able, before the introduction of gunpowder, to offer a stubborn re- 
Palestine from:north to south, and only approached by wild mountain- | sistance to any force brought against them. 
roads, the position of the city was one of great natural strength, and The modern city is entirely surrounded by a massive, well-built 
this gave the inhabitants that feeling of security from hostile attack | wall, provided with numerous flanking towers, and is protected on the 
} 




























north by a ditch partly cut in the rock. There are five gates now 
| open, and five closed; of the former the Jaffa Gate is on the west, 
about his people.” The modern city stands, as the ancient one did | the Damascus Gate on the north, St. Stephen’s on the east, and the 
before it, on the southern extremity of a spur, or plateau, enclosed by | Sion and Dung Gates on the south. Of the latter, the Bab az-Zahiré 
two ravines, which bear the familiar names of Kedron and Hinnom. | is on the north, the Golden Gate on the east, and the Single, Double, 
The ravines rise at the water-shed within a short distance of each other, | and Triple Gates on the south. The plateau, on which the city stands, 
at an altitude of twenty-six hundred and fifty feet above the Mediter- | slopes uniformly to the southeast, and contains about one thousand 
ranean ; the easternmost, the valley of Kedron, or Jehoshaphat, runs / acres; it is of tertiary limestone, and the upper beds provide an ex- 
eastward for one and a half miles, and then makes a sharp bend to the | tremely hard compact stone, called, by the Arabs, “ mezzeh,” while 


which seems to be implied by the Psalmist in the well-known verse, 
“ As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round 
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the lower, in which most of the ancient tombs and cisterns have been 
cut, consist of a soft white stone, called “ melekeh.” 

On Mount Moriah, there is now a large, open space, called Haram 
esh-Sherif, a place of peculiar sanctity in the eyes of all true Moslems. 


| 





} 


Its surface is studded with cypress and olive, and its sides are sur- | 
| Gate on the west, to the Sanctuary on the east, following, apparently, 


rounded in part by the finest mural masonry in the world. At the 
southern end is the Mosque el Aksa, and a pile of buildings formerly 
used by the Knights Templar; nearly in the centre is a raised plat- 
form paved with stone, and, rising from this is the well-known mosque, 
Kubbet es-Sakhra, with its beautifully-proportioned dome. Within 
this sacred enclosure, the Sanctuary, as we may well call it, stood the 
Temple of the Jews ; all traces of it have long since disappeared ; not 


one stone has been left upon another, and its exact position has for | 


years been one of the most fier¢ely-contested points in Jerusalem 
topograpky. The two theories which have obtained the largest num- 
ber of supporters, are, first, that which makes the Temple enclosure 
coextensive with the Sanctuary; and second, that which confines it 
to a square of six hundred feet at the southwestern corner of the same 
place. It is still uncertain which of these two views is correct, and 
the question can hardly be definitely settled till excavations are made 
within the Haram walls. On one point all are agreed, that the mag- 
nificent triple cloister, the Stoa Basilica, built by Herod, stood on the 
top of the southern wall, and the appearance of this, when perfect, 
must have been grander than any thing we know of elsewhere. It is 
almost impossible to realize the effect which would be produced by a 
building longer and higher than York Cathedral, standing on a solid 
mass of masonry almost equal in height to the tallest of our church- 
spires ; and to this we must add the dazzling whiteness of stone, fresh 
from the mason’s hands. 

The western hill is thickly covered with houses, except on the 
west, where there is an open space, occupied by the gardens of the 
Armenian Convent. At the northwest corner is the citadel with its 
three towers, representing, probably, those built by Herod the Great, 
and, adjoining them, on the south, are the barracks of the Turkish 
garrison. One of the towers, that known as the Tower of David, 
stands on a mass of solid masonry, decidedly Herodian in character, 
and its dimensions agree well with those of the tower Phasaelus, as 
given by Josephus; another, which now protects the Jaffa Gate, is 





RUINS OF CAPERNAUM. 


smaller, and may, perhaps, be identified with the tower Hippicus, as, 
on an examination of an ancient cistern beneath, the remains of an 
aqueduct were found which formerly brought water into the city at 
that point. 

Along the northern side of the hill, a street runs from the Jaffa 


the course of a small, lateral branch of the Tyropwon Vaiey. North 
of this line stretches the Christian quarter of the town, rising gradu- 
ally to the northwest, till it reaches the corner of the modern wall at 
Kalat Jalid, a ruined castle, supposed by some writers to be the 
tower Psephinus, of Josephus. Nearly in the centre of this quarter 
lies the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is said to contain within 
its walls the Tomb of our Lord. At the time of the Crucifixion, the 
Sepulchre was without the walls, now it is well within them. Some 
writers explain this by saying that, after Constantine built his Church 
of the Resurrection, the town spread out and surrounded it, while 
others are equally certain that the present site must have been within 
the limits of the ancient city, and that we must look elsewhere for the 
Sepulchre, and even for the church built by Constantine. The solution 
of this difficult question depends on the course of the second wall 
which surrounded the city; if it ran to the east of the church, there 
is no reason why the present tradition should not be correct; if it ran 
to the west, the tradition must be wrong. Up to the present time, no 
one has seen any portion of this wall; the point from which it started 
and that at which it ended are alike unknown. It was, however, 
ascertained, during the progress of the survey, that the old arch near 
the south end of the bazaars, called the Gate Gennath, was a compar- 
atively recent building, and that the ruins near the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which had been pointed out as fragments of the sec- 
ond wall, were really portions of a chureh. 

There is, in addition, a fourth hill north of the Sanctuary, and 
rising one hundred feet above it, which apparently corresponds to the 
Bezetha of Josephus. It is now principally occupied by Moslem 
houses, but the Scurs de Sion have built a convent on its northern 
slope, and on its western face are the British and Austrian consulates. 
Immediately to the east of this hill is a small valley, which falls into 
the Kedron, about one hundred yards south of St. Stephen’s Gate ; 
on its left bank stands the church of St. Anne, and in its bed has been 
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formed the traditional pool of Bethesda, called, in the most ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament, Bethzatha, a name not unlike that 
of the fourth hill, Bezetha. 

It is hardly possible, in a short paper like the present, to give any 
detailed description of the ancient buildings and traditional localities 
within and around Jerusalem. The two places of greatest interest are 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Sanctuary, and most of 
Captain Warren’s excavations were made in the immediate vicinity 
of the latter. 

Captain Warren’s exeavations near the Sanctuary were made in 
the face of many difficulties and dangers. In fact, they appear to 
have been carried on at the constant risk of life and limb to the bold 
The whole series of their progress was a succession of 
lucky escapes. Huge stones were day after day ready to fall, ahd 
sometimes did fall, on their heads. One of the explorers was in- 
jured so severely, that he could barely crawl out into the open 
air; another extricated_himself with difficulty, torn and bleeding; 
while another was actually buried under the ruins. Sometimes they 
were almost suffocated by the stifling heat; at other times they 
were plunged for hours up to their necks in the freezing waters 
of some subterranean torrent; sometimes blocked up by a falling 
mass, without light or escape. And these labors had to be carried 
on, not with the assistance of those on the spot, but in spite of the 
absurd obstacles thrown in the way of work by that singular union of 
craft, ignorance, and stupidity, which can only be found in Orientals— 
workmen who in “ winter could never get the idea drummed into their 
heads that working would make them warm”—Turkish dignitaries, 
believing that the sacred rock lies on the top leaves of a palm-tree, 
from the roots of which spring all the rivers of earth, and with a ready 
pretence for evading every request. 

The results of the work, so far as it has been carried on, may be 
briefly summed up, thus : 

1. Several ancient aqueducts and many ancient cisterns have been 
discovered, and the much-vexed question of how Jerusalem was sup- 
plied with water in the days of Solomon practically settled. 

2. Considerable progress has been made in determining the course 
of the ancient walls, on which depends the authenticity of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The discoveries made tend to confirm its genuineness. 

8. Important materials have been furnished toward the decision 
of the controversy respecting the area of the Temple. 

4, The external aspect of ancient Jerusalem is in two or three 
points brought out with new force. 

There are some proofs discovered of the form of the ancient 
houses. 

There is also the astounding revelation of the immense height of 
the Temple wall above the Kedron Valley. 

5. Some approximation to the date of the walls of the Temple has 
been made by the discovery of the supposed Pheenician characters 
marked in red paint on their surface. 

6. The interesting discovery by Dr. Robinson of what he sup- 
posed to be the arch of the, bridge, which later travellers much con- 
tested, has now been definitely confirmed by the disclosure of its re- 
maining fragments. 

7. The whole history of the cartography of Jerusalem is for the 
first time clearly set forth, while it has reached its best illustrations 
in the maps and contours now for the first time published. 

Outside of Jerusalem the explorers have made great additions to 
our knowledge of the Holy Land. The Lake of Gennesareth, or Sea 
of Galilee, has been described more accurately and vividly than ever 
before, and at least a very near approach has been made, if not abso- 
lute certainty obtained, in fixing the hitherto uncertain locality of 


explorers. 


the places where the Saviour resided, Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Cho- | 
The site of Capernaum has been identified almost beyond | 


razin, 
doubt. 

The objects of pottery—described by Mr. Chester—open .a new 
sphere of sacred archeology hitherto almost untouched; the pecu- 
liarity of those in the early Christian era seems well worth noticing. 

Of all the discoveries connected with the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, that of the Moabite Stone, if not the most important, is un- 
doubtedly that which has excited the keenest and most general inter- 
est, and deservedly so. 

1, It is the only inscription which has hitherto been found reach- 
ing back to the age of the Jewish monarchy. 

2. It indicates the possibility—one might almost say the certainty 








—that more such inscriptions might be discovered, if only we had the 
means of searching for them. It removes the disagreeable impression 
that, as no written record on stone had ever been found, no such 
record had ever existed. Strange, almost incredible, as this seemed, 
when compared with the acres of inscriptions (many of a much ear- 
lier date) in Egypt—yet it was a rot unnatural conclusion, until this 
unexpected discovery broke the silence and dispelled the illusion. 

8. Whether or not the King of Moab who'is mentioned is the same 
“Mesha” as the monarch of whom we read in 2 Kings iii., he evi- 
dently belongs to the same dynasty. The few indications that the 
inscription contains of the state of Moab agree with those contained 
in the Sacred Books. 

Whatever may be the variations of readings in other parts of 
the inscription, there is an entire agreement as to some of the most 
interesting parts. The name of Mesha, the names of Chemosh and 
Moloch, the name of Omri, the names of the various Moabite towns, 
above all, the name of Jahveh, or Jehovah, for the God of Israel, ap- 
pear in both the versions here presented to us. The book gives the 
various versions of the inscription and the most accurate account of 
the discovery of the stone. 

The most important and interesting question decided by this vol- 
ume is, however, unquestionably that of the exact location of Mount 
Sinai, and of the route by which the Israclites passed through the 
desert. 

The spot of the passage of the Red Sea—the course of the Is- 
raelites by the Wady Useit and the Wady Tayibeh—the identification 
of the Wilderness of Sin with the plain of El Murkhah—the identifica- 
tion of Rephidim with Feiran, and of the sacred hill of Aaron and 
Hur with the eminence crowned by the ruins of Paran—the identifi- 
cation of the Ras Sufséfeh and the plain of Rahah with the scene of 
the giving of the law and the Israelite encampment—the general 
failure of the ancient names—the probable change in the resources 
of the wilderness—the comparatively modern date of the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions—all these points have now been established, as far as they 
arelikely to be, by explorers who can speak with authority, as the first 
who have traversed, not one route only, but every possible route in the 
Desert, and have seen, not one or two only, but every possible scene 
of the great acts of the Exodus. 

In conclusion, to quote the words of the learned Dean Stanley, 
himself one of the best of the explorers of the Holy Land, who says 
in his introduction to the work: “ We commend this volume to the 
serious attention of all who care for the additional light which sincere 
desire for truth and patient investigation can throw on the most sa- 
cred of all books, on the most interesting of all geographies. Much 
has been done, but much remains to be done; and it is in order to 
stimulate and insure the completion that this instalment is given to 
the world. May that completion be worthy of the beginning, worthy 
of the indefatigable zeal and labor which first set on foot this new 
Crusade, worthy of the Holy Land and the Holy History which it is 
intended to illustrate and elucidate!” 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 


MEANWHILE Daisy travelled all day. By road, by rail, by road. 
Lastly, she found herself, or thought herself, obliged to walk, a long 
walk of weary up-hill miles. By the time she had accomplished half 
this walk her limbs were hardly able to support her, her brain hardly 
able to be her guide. Her strength so failed and flagged that she 
feared to fall by the way. 

By-and-by she turned out of the rough deep lane into an open field, 
to sit and rest under a hedge, where she was hidden from any chance 
passer-by, where yet the wind might blow upon her. It was a hot 
eerie sort of wind that was blowing that night. There had been a 
long drought, every thing had a crisp dryness; the silence of the time 
and of the solitary place was full of strange little sounds, each one of 
which startled poor timid Daisy, and set her heart beating in her ears. 
The dry leaves rustled on the trees, the bushes rustled as any bird or 
other small creature moved in them, the tall dry grasses rustled, and 
the ripe wheat on the other side the hedge. And all the innocent little 
sounds seemed to Daisy fateful and terrible, and she felt so ill, so- 
deadly faint and ill. 

No food had passed Daisy's lips that day. 





Mrs. Moss’s care had 
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provided her with some, but she had forgotten and left behind the 
little bag into which it had been put; as she had, also, forgotten and 
left behind her a small portmanteau, losing sight of it at a station 
where she had changed lines. This evening there was no darkness, 
and there would be no darkness this night, for the moon was near the 
full, and the wind-swept sky was cloudless, Daisy felt as if she would 
have been glad of darkness; the moonlight made her head giddy. As 
she sat there, trying to rest, and to steady herself, every thing swam 
before her. Yet she dared not close her eyes and so try to rest her 
brain, for the fear they might not again reopen. 

To faint there! Todie there! The thought was dreadful. She 
imagined herself being found, when the morning sun fell upon her, by 
some laborer going to his work; imagined rough tongues and rough 
hands busy with her, and thought of the horror of it all to Kenneth 
Stewart when he should come to know, as there was no hope but he 
would come to.know. This thought nerved her to attempt to get on 
again. How much she would have given for one glass of wine, and 
one small crust of bread, for a draught of milk, even! but, though she 
knew there was a farm-house in easy reach, where all these things 
were attainable, she shrank from being seen wandering alone so late. 
Just as she had risen to go back into the lane, Daisy became aware of 
an advancing footstep; she cowered down till it should have gone by. 
If it should stop at the gate, if it should enter the field, she believed 
she should die of fright. But the step went harmless on; was, proba- 
bly, she thought, that of some late laborer returning from his distant 
work. She waited till she could hear it no longer, till it must have 
got far ahead, then went back to the lane and struggled up it; after 
an hour of pain and difficulty coming in sight of the roof of Moor-Edge 
farm. 

There was from this point a shorter way of reaching the house 
than by keeping between the high hedges, a footway across the great 
steep field beneath it, now tented with corn-stooks. Daisy took this 
way. A little while and she could see all the windows of this side of 
the house; they were all closely shrouded. Walking on with her eyes 
fixed on the house, her feeble feet presently stumbled over something ; 
a something that cried out with a plaintive little ery. 

Daisy looked down: that something looked up. The moonlight 
shone full on the wistful face of a child who, curled up near one of the 
corn-stooks, had fallen asleep forgotten. Forgotten by whom? Why 
did it never occur to Daisy to think that it had been forgotten by one 
of the women working in the field? Why did Daisy at once (as if in 
the world there were but one child) take it for granted, with her heart, 
that this child was her own? To find it there, forgotten, told her 
fully what was the great trouble fallen on the house, and of the help- 
lessness of the one who had been its helper. It was the foster-mother, 
then, and not the child whom death had taken. The hurried intima- 
tion of sorrow and death she had received had left it doubtful to her 
what had befallen. 

As Daisy looked down upon the child the child looked up at Daisy. 
Before Daisy knew what she was about, before she understood any 
thing with her understanding, though with her heart she knew it all, 
the little forlorn child was in her arms; she, on the ground, on her 
knees, was pressing it to her bosom, covering it with kisses, bathing 
it with tears, tears of a most thankful joy! One would have said this 
woman’s heart had long been hungry for this child! 

It was all ended. The struggle was over. That child was now 
lord and master of its mother’s life: she was conscious, in some 
vague sort, that what her arms held was now her world. Daisy was 
there, on the ground, a long time; coming, only by degrees, out of the 
sort of trance into which she had at first fallen to a sense of there 
being something beyond and outside this moonlit and tented field in 
which she lay with her child. The little one, feeling itself cradled 
softly, warmly, lovingly, had fallen asleep again. 

Consciousness of the price to be paid for her child dawned upon 
her. That life, as Kenneth Stewart's wife, which had seemed to her 
so happy, she had been tempted to think that conscience could not 
trouble it, regret touch it, or sorrow reach it, would be, forever im- 
possible. But all that might have been seemed far off and long ago, 
while the child which was in her arms washer present. Had it, at this ; 
moment, been possible that she should have had the choice between 
Kenneth Stewart and the child, there would have been no hesitation, 
but, for all answer, a closer, more passionately clinging clasp of the 
child. There might afterward have come times in which she would 





have thought it hard that, for this child’s sake, a child who was not 


the child of love, she should have, all her life, to live loverless, 
husbandless, and friendless—a widow loathing to remember that she 
had been a wife, a mother dreading to see the father of the child 
live again in her boy; but there was no room in her heart for such 
thoughts now. 

“My son, my little son, my own darling little son!” was said 
with a very ecstasy of joyful possession. Poor foolish Daisy! With 
one faithful friend lying dead close at hand, her only other friend 
divided from her forever (as she believed) by what she held in her 
arms. What she held in her arms, nevertheless, for that time, made her 
happy! she could have believed, for that time, that all the intolerable 
ache of longing and loneliness that had filled the few last months of her 
life (while she had been believing in love between Mr. Stewart and 
Myrrha) had been caused by the want of her child. By-and-by it seemed 
to Daisy that a shadow passed between her and the moonlight—look- 
ing up she saw noone. But she was roused to the remembrance 
that it was late in the night, and that her child ought to be in his 
little bed. She who, just now, had hardly been able to move her 
unburdened limbs, got up and walked bravely to the house, carrying 
the child. The door stood open, Daisy went in. An old woman sat 
erying over the kitchen-fire. She showed no surprise on seeing 
Daisy. 

“She said you’d be here by night. And so you've found the 
child!” she sobbed. “ Poor, pretty, precious, forgotten lamb!” 

She held her arms out to take the little one from Daisy. Daisy 
still retained him jealously. 

“Which ‘room is ready forme? The one I used to have? I'll 
put him to bed there,” she said. For the first time she undressed her 
own child. He wakened, and seeing a strange face bending over him, 
cried, but she soon soothed him to sleep again. Then she went and 
stood by her dead friend. 

“T hope you know ”—-Daisy whispered softly close in her ear—* I 
hope you know that it is as you prayed it might be—that the mother’s 
heart is wakened in me, and that I will live for my child. I hope you 
know.” 

And then it seemed to Daisy, from whose eyes tears were freely 
streaming, as if the dear lips smiled. Daisy did not see any one but 
the old woman that night. Her friend’s husband was sleeping the 
first heavy slumber of profound mental and physical exhaustion. 
Daisy, having drunk some broth old Keziah brought her, saying, “It’s 
good, I knows, I made it for her,” pointing to the room where the dead 
woman lay, threw herself, dressed as she was, on the bed, beside her 
child, with no expectation of sleep, no wish for it. But she did sleep 
till morning, and woke to find yesterday no dream. She kept still, 
for the little one still slept: she gazed atit worshipfully. This morn- 
ing she began to think of Kenneth Stewart, and though he and his 
love for her still seemed to stand afar off, to be long ago, she wept for 
him. If her way had been made simple and straight, her life enriched 
with a priceless gift, what sorrow was piled up in his! He had held 
her always in a sort of shrine, and now what would he have to learn 
to think her? Toward him her conduct had been so cruelly deceitful, 
so miserably selfish and cowardly : she had never known it so plainly 
as now. She wept for him very bitterly, and, in simple language, 
prayed for him—that “he might not mind so very much.” 

The day to which Daisy had wakened was Sunday. Within the 
house the presence of death caused an unearthly-seeming stillness, 
and outside the house was the heavenly quiet of a stainless, stirless 
autumn morning. In such country as that about Moor-Edge, still, 
sunny, autumn. weather has a profound and peculiar charm. Its calm 
seems to flow from billow to billow along the uplands, and to fill up 
the measure of the valleys, and to have at once a breadth, a substance, 
and a spirituality unknown at lower levels. 

Daisy, opening her window early, and looking out, over a tract of 
shining moorland, down upon plains and valleys, felt both awed and 
soothed by the silent, soft radiance of the world. But by-and-by the 
little one woke hungry, and Daisy made haste to take it down-stairs. 
Early as it was, breakfast was set ready for her and the child in the 
little sitting-room she used to call hers when she stayed at Moor- 
Edge. 

Daisy’s first most important care in the world was to feed the little 
one with its bread and milk, her greatest delight to find that he 
would take his food from her hand uncomplainingly, though seriously 
and sadly, and with eyes that sought about wistfully for the familiar 
face. 
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“ Poor master’s up and out,” Keziah told her. “The funeral’s to 
be after to-morrow. I most fear it'll be the death of him to see her 
taken away. Ah, but she was a good woman, if ever there was one.” 
A pause, and the old woman’s apron was passed across her face. 
“The child’s taken to you wonderful,” she then went on. “It’s nota 
child like just any other child, as you’ll find; it has strange ways with 
it: She didn’t use to think it would live. Look to it now, ma’am; 
wouldn’t you think it know’d each word we’re saying, and more, 
and could talk most sensible-like if it chose, but it’s never spoken, 
not one word.” : 

As Daisy looked, the child returned her gaze with a searching 
earnestness ; then the mouth and chin quivered, the eyes filled, and 
the face was suddenly turned and hidden in Daisy’s bosom, seeking 
shelter with the cause of fear. 

“You know he’s my own child?” Daisy asked, jealously. “I’m 
a widow, and he’s my own child. I was mad when I said I wouldn’t 
own him. My own child, my own darling!” 

“The mistress told me—when she knew she was dying she told 
me—I was to do about every thing as you bid me; but she said she 
was sure you'd own the child, that you wouldn’t leave him mother- 
less.”” 

“T’m a widow, and he’s my son—all the world may know it,” said 
Daisy, proudly. “ He’s my own, own, own beautiful boy!” she added 
to herself and to the child. 

All the morning Daisy sat in the great cornfield with her child on 
her knees, or strolled about it, carrying him in her arms. After din- 
ner she took him out again. All thought spared from him was given 
to Kenneth Stewart; but, indeed, so foolishly was she engrossed by 
this new and wonderful toy, that the day was almost done before she 
knew. It was no use to write to-day, there was no post; to-night, 
while her child slept, she would write, she thought. 

The day was declining in the same perfect calm, the same serene 
radiance, with which the morning had dawned. Just now and then 
the bell of a distant hill-side chapel dropped out a note; now and then 
the child made some little inarticulate noise; now and then came some 
Sunday sound from the farm-yard. Would all her life, foolish Daisy 
wondered, be as peaceful and as satisfied, now she had given herself to 
her child, as this day had been? 

“And will my darling love me always, always love me?” she 
bowed her fuce over the child and asked. 

Between them and the sunlight a shadow crossed, as between them 
and last night’s moonlight a shadow had crossed. Half in play and 
half by accident the boy’s hand had entangled itself in Daisy’s droop- 
ing hair. When she had freed herself and looked up, no one was in 
sight. Yet this time the falling of that shadow made hershiver. Daisy 
fancied the evening was turning cold; she made haste to carry the 
child in-doors.. With long, lingering kisses on his face, his neck, his 
hair, his pretty hands, she trusted him for a time to the care of the old 
woman, who sat in sad Sunday leisure crying by the kitchen fire. 

Yet once more Daisy wandered out, Within walls there seemed 
no room to think. A new idea had taken hold of her, that she ought 
to go to Mr. Stewart, to speak, not to write, what she had to say. 
Daisy blushed at herself at last, remembering what foolish fond 
thoughts about her child had filled much of a day during which Ken- 
neth, who loved her so, must have been suffering such keen anxiety. 
She had been planning to get for her child all manner of beautiful 


clothes—first, such pretty thick-white embroidered frocks ; then, little |. 


suits of “real velvet,” with tiny buttons of “real gold”—had been 
indulging in such dreams, as a child might dream about her favorite 
doll, while Kenneth— 

“Oh, what a fool I am! what a selfish fool!” Daisy cried, with 
burning cheeks. “A coward, too! I shrink from seeing his pain, 
but he won’t suffer more because I see him suffer. I think, indeed, 
he will suffer less from spoken than from written words. I will go to 
him. ButcanI? Who, now she is gone, will take care of my child, 
all the long hours I shall need to be away?” 

A tall shadow of some one coming toward her round the shoulder 
of the field touched her feet. A few seconds after, she and Mr. 
Stewart stood face to face. Daisy flushed, and paled, and flushed again. 

“ You have found me, then?” 

“ Yes, I have found you.” 

“ You startled me very much. I was just thinking of you. Iwas 
just resolving to go back to you, to tell you something that I thought 
you would rather hear than read. To tell you something, and—” this 











added with a faltering voice, “to ask you to forgive me, and to bid 
you good-by.” 

“T don’t think there is much you need to tell me, Daisy. I was 
here last night before you. I saw you last night in the moonlight; I 
saw you this afternoon in the sunshine. I don't think there is much 
you need to tell me, Daisy.” 

“You saw me with my son, then,” said Daisy, with a sort of de- 
spairing pride. ‘Then there is no need to tell I am a mother, and 
have been a wife; but how I was trapped into being Graham's wife, 
and how I thought I should always loathe and hate the child that was 
his child, and yet that now I love it, love it, love it— Only I can tell 
you these things, Kenneth.” 

“Why were they not told sooner, Daisy ? 
you could not trust me?” 

There was something in the simple-seeming words, or in the tone 
and look with which he spoke them, that brought her, vefore he could 
hinder, to the ground at his feet. 

“ Have pity! Don’t speak to me like that! 
like that, as if I had broken your heart!” 

He lifted her from the ground, and placed her once more on the 
sheaves where she had been sitting with the child. A moment she 
gazed up at him; then she covered her face, and burst into a passion 
of tears. His face worked convulsively as he watched her. When 
she seemed pretty well, for the time, to have exhausted her power of 
weeping, he said, very gently: 

“ And so, Daisy, you never loved me?” 

That roused her. 

“T always loved you—even before I ever thought you loved me, I 
loved you!” 

“ That I cannot understand,” 

“You are not a woman and a coward! You don’t understand 
how, even to myself, I tried to pretend that what was so loathsome in 
the past had not been. And could I speak of it? And to you?” 

“Tt seems you could not, so I say no more.” 

“ Have pity! Don’t speak so, don’t look so, don’t mind so much! 
I was never worth your having, Kenneth. You know it now. And, 
now that I am not any longer alone, now that I have come to love my 
little child, you'll try to forget me, Kenneth—promise you'll try to 
forget me.” 

“ For yourself, then, Daisy, you now feel the child enough ? ” 

For answer she suddenly dropped her face into her hands. Al- 
ready, having again seen Kenneth’s face, and heard his voice, she 
knew that the child was not enough. There was a silence of some 
length. The pale autumn sun had softly faded from out the sky, from 
off the earth. The mists lay lake-like in the valleys. Out of a pro- 
found quiet, and sounding as if from far away, came Kenneth’s voice, 
asking : 

“ And what life, Daisy, do you now propose to yourself?” 

“ Just to go away somewhere with my child. Just to live always 
for my child.” 

The words, even to herself, had an inéxpressibly-dreary ring in 
them, though they were spoken in a soft and tender voice, 

“And you think you are fit for that, poor Daisy?” No answer. 
“ And, though the child may be enough tur you, are you enough for 
the child ?” 

“ God helping me, I hope to be so,” she said, very humbly. 

“ Daisy,” and there was a choking in his voice, “I can’t bear it. 
Get up, dear, and come with me. Come in-doors, to some place where 
we can talk quietly. There is much to be spoken between us, and the 
evening is chill.” 

He held his hands to her and liited her up. They passed together 
into the house, and into the little parlor. A bright wood+fire burned 
cheerily, and the tea was set ready. Daisy wondered where the child 
was; but she tried to put him out of her thoughts, and to fix her 
whole attention upon Mr. Stewart, and what he had to say. For all 
else there would be time afterward, when she had parted from Ken- 
neth forever. It was already just so dusk in-doors that she could not 
see the expression of Mr. Stewart’s face, which was turned from the 
light. And for so long he did not speak! She bore this silence while 
she could; then, when she could no longer bear it, with the words, 
“ Kenneth, Kenneth, can’t you forgive me? can’t you?” she slipped 
to the ground, a second time, at his feet; this time she wound her 
arms about them, and laid her face upon them. She was soon caught 
up and replaced upon the little sofa. 
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“ Forgive me, if I seem cold and hard,” he said. “ All this is a 
great shock to me, Daisy, a great shock. For the time I seem to have 
lost both you and myself.” And then, forgetting he had already put 
this question, he asked, “‘ And what is it, Daisy, that you now propose 
to do?” 

“ To go away somewhere—to some place where nobody knows me 
—with my child.” 

“That is much easier said than done, Daisy. And, Daisy, it is not 
the right thing to do. You don’t wish to throw suspicion on your 
son’s birth? to injure his prospects in life, if he should live, and 
grow to manhood?” 

“ What is it you mean, Kenneth?” she questioned, with anxious 
humility. 

“T mean that, by living under false colors, as you have, and by 
keeping your marriage a secret, as you have, an amount of harm both 
to yourself and to your child, that it will be difficult to undo, has been 
done. You don’t understand to what you would expose yourself, and 
the injury you would be doing your child, if you persevered in an at 
all similar course of conduct.” 

Daisy pondered, with the hot color coming and going on her 
cheek. 

“ Tf he lives and grows up, you would wish him to be a gentleman 
among gentlemen, to take the position his birth entitles him to?” 

Daisy shuddered, but answered : 

“ Of course, I would not wish to injure my own child. What must 
Ido, Kenneth? You will advise me. You know, only too well, how 
foolish I am.” 

“Too foolish to take care even of yourself, Daisy ; and yet you 
would undertake the sole charge of a child who may grow to bea 
man.” 

Daisy’s attention wandered from the subject in hand. 

“Why, Kenneth, do you speak so doubtfully about my child’s liv- 
ing and growing up?” 

“Isn’t a child’s living and growing up always a matter for 
doubt ?” 

A moment’s pause ; then Daisy answered what he had said before. 

“ There are many foolish mothers, Kenneth, whose children take 
no harm. I suppose God helps them! Don’t tell me I must not have 
my child. I am not wise and good, I know, but I love it, and it has 
no one else.” 

“ Having to choose between us, you choose the child. You say 
you loved me, and yet, after a few kisses given to this child, after a 
few hours during which it has been in your arms, having to choose 
between us, you choose the child.” 

“ Kenneth, don’t torture me. You know there is no choice. Don’t 
tear my life in two, trying to make me believe there is a choice.” 

“ Your heart still clings to me a little, then, Daisy.” 

“For the first time since I’ve known you, you’re cruel! and it’s a 
cruel time to be cruel. Even if my child did not need me, what could 
I now be to you? But my child does need me. I choose my child. 
I must go away with it. ‘I will hide myself with it.” 

“There must be no hiding, Daisy. Every thing must be open and 
in the face of day. I’ve‘ sid you why this must be. You must take 
your husband’s name at cuce, for the sake of your husband’s son.” 

“To call him that—my husband’s son !—is as if you tried to make 
me hate him,” Daisy said, passionately. 

“You know I would not wish to do that. I have seen him, 7 retty; 
harmless little fellow. Your choice is made to keep him, and mine is 
made to take you and him into my keeping. I won’t pretend it was 
made without a struggle. But once made, it is made.” 

Daisy paused before she spoke. “That can never be,” she then 
said, firmly. ‘“ You used to call me your flower, but I have been 
trampled into the mud, crushed into it! I will not be picked up and 
worn upon your breast.” 

“ Yes, Daisy, you will. I will tell you why you will. 
ent from what I had dreamt and hoped. For the present all the joy 
is gone out of life. Angry with you, poor child, I am not. How can 
Ibe? But allis changed. Nevertheless, more than ever you needed 
me, you now need me. You are entirely unable to bear the brunt and 
the burden of life with your child. I am entirely unable, because you 
You must be my wife, 
You will not refuse me, because 
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are still so dear to me, to leave you to do so. 

Daisy, sheltered under my name. 

only so can I have any ease or rest.” 
“No, Kenneth, no: don’t set your will on this. 


It is not fit. I 








am so utterly unfit. I could go so far away that our paths need never 
cross, and in time, thinking of me as happy with my boy, you would 
be able to forget me. I could go abroad. I would take his name if 
you think I ought. Why should I not be safe, living as a widow with 
my son?” 

“* Daisy, don’t waste your strength and mine. 
best what is best for both of us, for all three of us. Since you are 
not to be parted from your child, I take the child with you. It hasa 
look of you in its face, Daisy, and of your Wattie. I won’t be unkind 
to it.” 

“What folly to tell me that,” ahe said, laughing and crying 
“You unkind to a child—to any thing?” 

“To his child I could find it in my heart to be murderously unkind, 
but for that look of you and of Wattie,” be said, passionately. 

“T can’t help feeling that one day you will repent, Kenneth. I 
can’t help fearing I am wrong if—I shall be wrong if I yield.” 

“ Leave off feeling and believing for the present,” he said, “ and 
just rest here,” opening his arms to her, “and tell me all about it. 
I must know; there shall be no dark corners any more. If you can 
bear to tell me now, I would like to be told at once.” 

He sat by her, and put his arm round her, rather in support than 
in tenderness. Perhaps if she had known half of what was in kis 
mind she would never have yielded. Yet the result of it all was just 
this—just what he had told her—that he felt his protection indispen- 
sable to her, and that he still loved her so truly and deeply that there 
could be for him no ease of heart or life unless he had her in his care. 
That was the result of it all; but he knew that for this he would pay 
a price. Though Daisy was blameless, no doubt, of all but the weak 
folly of concealment, that weak folly would prove to have drawn upon 
her fair name such a cloud of suspicious-seeming mystery, as it would 
be intensely painful to any man should rest upon the antecedents of 
his wife. He sat beside her in the fire-lighted dusk, half hiding his 
face with one hand, and listened to her story. What the story was 
we know; what it was to him to hear and to her to tell him, it is not 
easy to know. Once or twice she faltered, almost failed in power to 
speak, 

“Must I go on?” she asked. 

“Tf you can you had better, Daisy; it will be well to have it told 
and over.” 

“Yes,” she answered meekly, and then soon continued. When 
she came to the finding Wattie lying drowned on the river-side grass, 
to the vow she had vowed kneeling by him, she broke into passionate 
weeping. ‘“ Kenneth, Kenneth, help me to forget it all!” 

He strained her to him then with soothing words. “ Courage, it 
will soon be over, and then, indeed, poor Daisy, I will help you to for- 
get it all.” 

Nearer the end, when she had to speak of her husband’s treatment 
of her, a literal holding her in hell, as it seemed to both of them, it 
was Mr. Stewart who, for a moment, interrupted her story, starting up 
with some inarticulate exclamation. 

She pleaded then, “ Let me spare you and myself, let me leave the 
rest untold.” 

“No, Daisy. 
woman to stop my ears from hearing. 
thing itself, it is the horror of your having suffered it. 
understand ?” 

“Oh yes—I know. But, Kenneth, can you believe what I tell 
you? I, asTI tell it, don’t believe it. Surely his badness was mad- 
ness. It doesn’t seem to me possible that the same world that holds 
you can have held him. And oh, Kenneth, indeed, indeed, it is not 
possible that I, who was his, should be yours.” 

“You were not his,” he said, almost roughly. 

“My soul was not, my will was not; but only if I could be passed 
thfough fire, and so purified, could I bear that you should take me.” 

She came at last to the very end. The report of the pistol, the 
feeling something on her hands and face, the looking at something, 
not knowing what she saw—and then—not supported now by the 
fever-strength that the first time she told the story had borne her 
through—indeed, it had been told in a changed and softened spirit, 
nurse’s words, “ It may be God’s will you should remember and for- 
give,” occurred to her; there was half excuse in the way in which she 
had said, “Surely his badness was madness”—she sank against 
Kenneth in a-deadly swoon. 

“T have tried her too much!” Mr. Stewart said, remorsefully, as 
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he laid her on the couch. “ Heaven help us both!” he added, as he 
jooked down on her death-like face, and almost thought it might be 
better for them both if she never woke. 

Her first words when she came to herself were: “ And now, Ken- 
neth, you know that I am right; that it is not possible that you should 
take me for your wife.” 

“A pearl is always a pearl, however foul the mud in which for a 
time it may have been lost,” was his only answer, then. He would 
not let her talk. He called old Keziah to come and wait upon her and 
he left her. He himself walked over miles and miles of moorland. 
“To the edge of the world and back again,” he told Daisy, whom he 
saw again that night for a few moments, before he went to the little 
inn at which he was staying. “And I’m come back unchanged, Dai- 
ey,” he added. 7 

And the ending of this story was according to his will. Not 
exactly “a happy ending,” but yet an “ ending” that held the possi- 
ble beginning of happier things. ll the days of her life, both stormy 
days and sunny days, Daisy loved her husband as perfectly as it was 
in her to do any thing. For a long time Daisy’s child was thought to 
be dumb. It had a dumb look in its gentle face, a pathetic, struggling 
look. But, at last, it learned to talk, not till it was five years old, just 
enough to prove that it was not, mentally, like other children. Rough 
and careless tongues named it an idiot ; but it was not that. Then it 
died. Unfit to lead any thing but a child’s life, requiring to be always 
eared for as a child, when with its childhood its life ended, even the 
mother, in her first bitter grief, and conscious that a vacant place was 
left which nothing could ever fill, felt: “It is well. It would have 
been so terrible to die, and leave him without a mother.” 

And Myrrha ? 

Myrrha was Aunt Daisy’s bridesmaid. Myrrha was triumphant. 
“T told you so, Mr. Stewart! I told you Aunt Daisy was, I believed, 
already married!” Myrrha lived with “ Aunt and Uncle Stewart” till 
she herself married. Perhaps Myrrha lost some of her “ wisdom” at 
Redcombe. When she married it was only a fair match, not a splen- 
did one, and she was “in love.” 

Myrrha was disappointed in herself, rather ashamed of herself. 
Aunt Daisy did what she could to console her, and Myrrha was open 
to consolation that came to her in the shape of a liberal and fashion- 
able outfit, and all kinds of beautiful and costly presents. Myrrha’s 
husband had the prettiest and most stylish woman in the neighbor- 
hood for his wife. That “they got on very well together,” was the 
history they gave of their married happiness. 

THE END. 





A BALLERINA. 


From tHe German or Exise Poko, 


T was a summer evening of the year 1735. Through the open 
doors of the little balcony came a sound of gay talk and laughter 
from the luxurious saloon of the charming Parisian danseuse, Camille 
Petitpas. The sweet fragrance of roses pervaded, like an enliveping 
breath, the brilliantly-illuminated apartment, where, on satin-covered 
ehairs and tabourets, sat the loveliest women of the capital, sur- 
rounded by their elegant and distinguished admirers. 

Who could have recognized, in the richly-dressed mistress of the 
saloon, the little daughter of the locksmith of the Rue Montmartre, 
who eight years ago skipped, singing and laughing, about the ob- 
scure house of her father, or, with frock tucked up, and her pretty 
feet neatly encased in a pair of red-leather shoes, delighted master 
and men with her merry, original dances, while Jacques, the youngest 
of the workmen, made quaint music with two great keys and a jew’s- 
harp! The heavy braids of her golden hair, loosened in the dance, 
fell like a mantle about her form; her saucy face glowed, her black 
eyes flashed, and the severest gravity could scarce resist the charm 
of her laughing mouth. 

The grimy workmen gazed at her in wondering rapture. Their 
stout hands rested—even supper was awhile forgotten—no. higher 
tribute could have been rendered. 

The street-door was, by chance, left open one evening, and the 
ballet-master of the royal theatre, passing by, looked in upon the 
living picture—a circle of Cyclops, and the little one in the midst, 
dancing upon the shop-floor by the light of a single work-lamp and the 








glare of the smith’s fire. The unseen observer rubbed his hands with 
delight, that his good genius had led him there at the fortunate mo- 
ment. Only a few days before the famous Mademoiselle Salle had 
suddenly gone with an English duke to his native country; the other 
dancers had grown faded and old in the storm of Paris life; the al- 
most aérial frailty of Anne Camargo, his most promising pupil, gave 
him serious apprehension. But here bloomed before his ravished 
eyes as fresh a rose-bud as ever unfolded into perfect flower—a being 
of strength and vitality, sufficient, it seemed, to resist a simoom of 
the desert. He must have her, cost what it might! 

On the very next day negotiations were begun. Camille had no 
mother, and aunts and cousins vied with each other in convincing the 
locksmith that a fortunate star had risen upon the house. The little 
girl herself was radiant with joy at the prospect of dancing all her 
life, admired by a larger and more distinguished circle than her fa- 
ther’s workmen, and plying her little feet to music more intoxicating 
than that of poor Jacques’s jew’s-harp. 

Jacques opposed the ballet-master’s plans with strange violence, 
and seemed almost beside himself at the thought of Camille’s becom- 
ing adancer His entreaties almost induced her to retract her con- 
sent. How handsome he looked as he caught her hands, with angry 
tears in his eyes, and, stamping his feet, adjured her to remain with 
her father ! 

“ Listen, Camille,” he cried ; “‘I swear to you that I will do some- 
thing great in the world, and then I will come and marry you, and 
you shall be a good, happy woman; you may dance for me every day 
if you will, only don’t go among those wicked old monkeys and wan- 
ton girls who dance for all the world! Nobody else will love you as I 
do—only believe that! I will work and buy beautiful dresses for you, 
and gay ribbons, and the prettiest red shoes in the world!” 

And, as he bent toward her with these words, and, half-shyly, 
half-boldly, encircling with his arm her slender waist, drew her to him 
and kissed her hair, she had already opened her lips to say, “‘ Jacques, 
I will stay at home with my father,” when just then she heard the 
voice of the ballet-master at the door, and burst hastily from his 
arms. 

Jacques turned away, his eyes flashing with anger. 

An hour later all was arranged, and on the same evening Camille 
Petitpas left her father’s house for that of her teacher. In the twi- 
light she met Jacques once more in the passage before the door of her 
room. , 

“Good-by, Jacques,” she said, in a faltering voice, holding out her 
hand; “I cannot help it; I must go. But, of course, you will come 
to see me often, and then, Jacques—do you not see ?—we can marry 
just the same when you have become a great man, and I—a great 
dancer. I hope you will not forget to love me.” 

“T will neither love you nor marry you!” he broke in, hastily. 
“Go; you deserve to be forgotten! You will never see me again!” 

And throwing off her hand, he gained the staircase at a single 
stride, 

The same evening he disappeared from the workshop, and the 
men said to each other, “That proud Jacques has gone with the 
soldiers.” 

Camille was heartily grieved at the loss of her young friend, but 
she had little time to spare for regrets ; there was so much to learn 
and to do. The locksmith’s daughter was soon the darling of the 
ballet-master. Her beauty developed every day more brilliantly; she 
mastered all her lessons with wonderful quickness, and took the most 
difficult steps, as if for pastime. But in the society of her gay fel- 
low-pupils she did not forget her father, and often coaxed for herself 
leave to spend a few hours with him. Yet she danced no more, in 
tucked-up frock and red shoes, by the light of the smith’s fire. 

A little thoughtful and grave she would sit there. Where could 
he have gone—that naughty, wild Jacques? If she could but feel his 
lips on her hair ! 

On her eighteenth birthday she first appeared in a solo pas as a 
nymph of the Seine, and her triumph and her rosy beauty were the 
three-days’ talk of Paris. Even the king remarked her, and cast an 
approving smile at his ballet-master. What a piece of good fortune! 
Pére Petitpas sat quite confused and frightened in the back part of a 
box among a crowd of relatives. He saw his child whirl to and fro 
before his eyes in hcr airy costume, but she seemed strange to him, . 
and he only nodded sorrowfully when one of the aunts whispered to 
him that Camille was the most enviable creature in the world. She 
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had danced far more beautifully, he thought, in the workshop at 
home. Even her face seemed less charming here. Then she was so 
like her dead mother ; but all that had vanished! And whither? 

From that evening the old man saw his daughter less and less 
often in his workshop. 

Engaged as prima ballerina, she now had an establishment of her 
own. Again and again she invited her father with the tenderest ur- 
gency, but the locksmith visited her only once—never again. 

“ My rough fists are not fit for your pretty things,” he said. “ Come 
to me if you want to see me.” 

And, indeed, she did come sometimes; but a Parisian prima bal- 
lerina had few leisure hours and many admirers, and the Petitpas 
was still fresh and artless, and loved to listen to the praises of 
her black eyes, and rosy lips, and pearly teeth, her dimples, and her 
little feet. It seemed a strange caprice that her shoes, though fash- 
ioned of the daintiest satin, were always bright red. All Paris knew 
and admired the “ little red foot,” and some noble ladies already be- 
gan to wear shoes @ /a Petitpas. 

The famous ballerina led a life of joy and gayety, and, but for a 
cloudy remembrance of the lost Jacques which flitted now and then 
across her sky, she could hardly have believed in the existence of 
shadows. 

But one evening, just at the close of the ballet, as she ended her 
dance amid the applauding shouts of the multitude, and, in her gauzy 
dress and floating, rose-wreathed hair, stepped behind the side-scenes, 
a boy pressed through the clustering throng of her admirers, and 
whispered to the beautiful danseuse : 

“ Come home, Camille Petitpas. Your father is dying!” 

Camille forgot her waiting carriage—forgot all but the one fact 
that her father was dying. 

Deathly pale, regardless of all anxious calls and questionings, she 
threw a mantle over her light costume, and ran out along the street in 
her silken shoes so hurriedly that the messenger of evil tidings could 
scarcely follow her. 

Breathless with haste, she entered her father’s house. The work- 
shop was lighted, for the master had ordered his bed to be removed to 
the familiar room, The sick man sat erect, surrounded by the dark 
forms of his workmen, his eyes and cheeks glowing with fever. He 
did not recognize his child, who, sobbing, seized his hand. 

“Who is the strange woman?” he cried, as if in terror. “ Call 
my child to me—my merry little girl in the red shoes—that she may 
dance my heart light, and I may hear once more her joyous laugh!” 

Then the ballerina stole away into her own little chamber of the 
old time, and took from an old chest a simple little frock. With 
trembling fingers she braided her hair, and, twisting a scarf about her 
shoulders, ran quickly down-stairs, 

“ Me voici, papa!” she said. 

And Camille herself took down the keys from the nail, and began 
to play, as once Jacques had done, but the tears ran down her cheeks, 
as she danced in her red shoes by the firelight. A smile of rapture 
overspread the face of the dying man. 

“ She looks like my poor wife once more,” he murmured. “It is 
Camille, my happy child—and Jacques will come and take care of 
her. » 


He sank backward. 

“T will sleep now,” he said, softly. “Greet Jacques, and—kiss 
me ! » 

She kissed him, sobbing. He turned his face to the wall. It was 
very still in the workshop; no one dared to move; only the sparks 
of the smith’s fire crackled and flew upward. Low and lower the 
ballerina bent over the motionless figure ; a cry escaped her lips—her 
father was dead. 

Years had passed since then. Camille Petitpas was still the darling 
of Paris, unrivalled, except by one—Anne Capuis de Camargo. But 
jealousy had no abiding-place in Camille’s warm heart, and if, some- 
times, she wept a tear or two, it was only to yield, next moment, to 
her friend’s irresistible charm, and embrace her with the more pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. 

Sitting, one night, among her so-called friends, of whom all except 
Camargo secretly longed to eclipse and supplant her, Camille looked 
radiant and care-free, as if some good fairy had laid in her bosom the 
gift of immortal youth and beauty. No one of them all had so child- 
like a laugh as she. She could not wear her costly robes with the 
Camargo’s royal air, and many of her vivacious gestures and expres- 





sions recalled the locksmith’s little daughter, dancing in the work- 
shop in her red-leather shoes; but this only added piquancy to her 
charms. 

Just now she sat in a somewhat careless attitude, beating time 
with her ravishing feet upon the back of her little lapdog. Her 
pretty head was thrown back ; a leaf or two had fallen from the fresh 
rose at her left ear, and the string of pearls in her hair touched her 
rounded shoulder, A kitten, wearing a golden necklace, played with 
a faded bouquet, which lay upon the train of her costly, silk-embroid- 
ered robe. 

The new duke Felix de Balbe-Berton, and the philosopher Etienne 
Cordillac, had taken their places beside the hostess, and upon the 
tabouret before her sat handsome Captain Jacques, just brevetted for 
his gallantry in the war against Bavaria, at the side of young Louis 
Francois Conti, and under the command of the Marshal de Belle- 
Isle. 

‘Who but the ballerina would ever have recognized in this stately 
hero, whose brave face and burning eyes took captive every woman’s 
heart, the young journeyman smith who had vanished so tracklessly 
when Camille Petitpas went to the ballet-master’s house? He had, 
indeed, “gone with the soldiers,” and had made himself known to his 
foster-brother, the Prince de Conti. Returned to Paris, he hastened to 
call upon the renowned ballerina, who received him with loud excla- 
mations of delight. Yet, with all her joy, she had little wish to be- 
come his wife. Jacques might, indeed, be the darling of the young 
prince; but—he was always poor, very poor, and Camille liked satin 
garments and Alencon laces, and a merry, careless life, and dreaded 
every serious attachment. 

How different seemed the Camargo, sitting, a little way off, in her 
blue-silk costume ! how strangely grave the type of her beauty! None 
could resist the charm of the features, modelled after the antique; the 
beaming, blue eyes, shadowed by long, black lashes; the delicate, 
ethereal form; the slow, pure grace of motion; the chaste, sweet 
lips. But, though men deified Anne Capuis de Camargo, they scarcely 
dared to love her ; only women clung to her with passionate devotion. 
Voltaire was talking to her in his piquant, sparkling style, while 
Boufflet, the elegant young artist, clandestinely sketched the pure out- 
line of her profile. 

Thérése Prevot, a ballerina who was growing old, strove, at least 
by her splendid toilet, to eclipse her younger rivals. What an em- 
barras de richesse, of purple velvet embroidered with gold, of laces 
and feathers! What glances and what smiles showered upon the 
young marquis who sat beside her! 

The brilliant Mademoiselle Salle gave free play to her incompar- 
able hands and arms, while disdaining the attentions of a colonel, to 
give audience to a young actor. 

Love, the favorite theme of all ages, engaged the attention of 
these various groups. Now sighing, now smiling—now louder, now 
more low—they confessed the secrets of the heart, and praised the 
fascinating power which sways all human souls. The cheeks of the 
ladies grew rosier, the eyes of the men more ardent. Deep, long 
glances played at hide-and-seek. Only Camille Petitpas avoided meet- 
ing the eyes of her truest admirer. 

Turning, with a gay laugh, to the Duke de Berton, she exclaimed: 

“T shall never believe in the strength of a man’s love until he has 
shown me the proof of an all-subduing devotion. We women are ex- 
pected to devote our whole lives to men who would not give up the 
pleasures of a single month for love of us!” 

The liveliest discussion was provoked by this avowal, and on all 
sides arose a sportive word-contest, which, here and there, grew louder 
and more earnest. The gentlemen crowded about the ballerina, beg- 
ging for a fest—the imposition of some sacrifice. The old days of 
chivalry seemed to have been revived, when knights and troubadours 
declared themselves ready to contend with monsters for the ladies of 
their hearts. 

“ Eh bien!” cried Camille, at last; “I will begin with the three 
nearest me—let. my sisters follow my example! I demand only the 
knightly service of one month. Let each do for my sake what seems 
to him hardest ; and, at the end of the appointed time, the company 
here assembled shall decide which has brought the most worthy offer- 
ing of love.” 

“ And then?” asked the young captain. 

“Then? The reward of the bravest shall be left to me—I will 
then cease to be fickle.” 
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“ We devote ourselves to the trial!” cried the duke, the philos- 
opher, and the soldier. 

The ballerina extended to each of her three subjects her hand to 
be kissed, and supper was then announced in the elegant little dining- 
saloon. 

Roses were strewed upon the brilliant table; sparkling wine bub- 
bled in the tall crystal goblets ; laugh and jest hovered on beautiful 
lips; only cn the captain’s face a shadow rested, until the chiding 
glance and whisper of his lovely neighbor dispelled the gloom. 

“T hope you do not mean to starve yourself for my sake,” she 
said. “I should weep all my life over a sacrifice so great. Do you 
not wish to win the prize, four weeks from to-day?” 

“ How could the wish avail?” he answered, with a melancholy 
smile. “I am the smallest.and most insignificant in the hive of your 
adorers, and must content myself with the sight of their swarming.” 

During the following days and weeks, the dwelling of Petitpas, 
indeed, resembled a beehive. The story of the strange wager had 
flown through all Paris, and the curious flocked in and out of her 
doors incessantly, eager to be eye and ear witnesses of the wonderful 
deeds to be accomplished by these devoted three. New candidates 
announced their readiness to undertake a second contest after the de- 
cision of the pending wager—so tempting a prize seemed that strange, 
flighty something called Camille’s heart! 

There was little to see or hear. 

The duke, whose parsimony was proverbial, made the most strenu- 
ous attempts to ruin himself by the purchase of various gifts for the 
queen of his thoughts ; but, in point of fact, his usual careful provi- 
dence never for a moment forsook him, and, despite what he consid- 
ered his unheard-of expenditures, he remained as rich as before. His 
rueful countenance, when the haughty daughter of the locksmith 
pushed all his presents carelessly aside, was a source of extreme 
amusement to all who looked on. No one could accuse the Petitpas 
of selfishness ; she accepted a fresh rose with the same grateful smile 
as a costly vase, and cared for a gold chain as little as a knot of 
ribbon. 

The philosopher Etienne Cordillac appeared no more, since the 
eventful evening, in the presence of the ballerina. He had imposed 
upon himself the severe penance of exile from her magic circle. He 
was sure of the prize. Could there be more perfect self-abnegation 
than voluntarily to relinquish the presence of the beloved one? He 
saw her only at mass, where, leaning against a pillar, he looked over 
to her as a shipwrecked mariner toward the distant shore. He fol- 
lowed her from the church, scarcely less faithfully than the lackey 
who carried her missal ; and when, arrived at her house-door, with 
pretty coquetry she drew aside her silken veil a little, she always met 
his large, earnest eyes, and saw his bow of humble recognition. The 
daily-multiplying throng of Camille’s admirers already awarded to 
Cordillac the palm of tender devotion, and with envious imagination 
saw him quit the field a conqueror. 

The captain, to the astonishment of all, had for the second time in 
his life disappeared without trace. Nobody had seen him—nobody 
knew where he was staying. At first, Camille scarcely missed him, 
amid the throng that gathered about her; but by degrees she began 
to speculate seriously upon his absence, and to grow restless and un- 
like herself. Secretly distressed, she sent her servant here and there, 
for some clew of the vanished friend of her youth. This strange, old 
man had entered her service but a short time before, but his bronzed 
and wrinkled face inspired her fullest confidence, as he stood at the 
door bowing low, while she spoke to him, and humbly retreating a 
step or two, as she advanced. Old Frangois was the only witness of 
her daily-increasing anxiety for Jacques. He had heard often enough 
of the feats of her errant knight—surely, she might trust him with 
the most delicate and hazardous commissions! Perhaps, Jacques 
had gone to Africa, to tame lions for his lady—perhaps he was seek- 
ing to bring the teeth of some giant as an ornament for the fairest of 
necks! Perhaps he had become a monk, and thus thrown his life at 
her little feet—and she had lost him forever! Camille had more sad 
thoughts in that one month than in all her life before—she was fright- 
ened at herself. She execrated her foolish wager, that hair-brained 
Jacques, and finally herself; and at Frangois’s quiet entrance she often 
looked up from her lace-work with eyes hot and swollen from weep- 
ing. Fortunately, such grief was not uninterrupted. The young 
Marquis Erequis was such a piquant jester, and the Chevalier Labord 
telated to her so many petites histoires scandaleuses—Voltaire’s sar- 








casms were so brilliant, and Boufflet’s sketches so charming—she was 
forced to forget her trouble awhile. Then came the excitements of 
the stage-dance, and the triumph behind the scenes, where Francois 
waited with endless patience, before he was allowed to cover, with her 
little blue mantle, the full shoulders of the ballerina, only to be pushed 
aside and trod upon, as he strove to assist his mistress into her car- 
riage. Many a cavalier would have sworn that he had received, at 
such a moment, a smart cuff or a stout kick, from the old servant; 
but no! he must have been deceived—one glance at the bent form 
and withered visage plainly showed the impossibility of such violence. 
Indeed, so infirm was he that, in lighting visitors down the staircase, 
it often happened that he tottered against the wall, under the weight 
of the chandelier, not without jostling somewhat rudely the guests 
nearest him. The lights were extinguished, and in the dark and 
troublesome descent the unfortunate admirers of the lovely Petitpas 
tripped and stumbled, as if malicious spirits led astray their groping, 
uncertain feet. Before Francois could relight the lamps, they were 
already at the door. 

Thus the days passed. Camille’s eyes often had a sorrowful ex- 
pression, and, for the first time in her life, her sleep was disturbed by 
frightful dreams. Starting up, sometimes, with a cry of terror, she 
would lean her arm upon the pillow, and weep like a frightened child. 

At mass, she prayed longer and more fervently than ever before, 
and sometimes quite forgot to coquet with her admirers. Even the 
duke could not obtain a look from her. 

Where was Jacques ? 

At last the day arrived, on which the curious throng pressed into 
the salon, for the decision of the far-famed trial of love. What a host 
of eager, charming faces! Even the beautiful, proud Camargo wore 
an air of unusual excitement. Camille herself, although in richest 
dress, was looking pale, and cast anxious glances toward the door, 
which Francois was incessantly opening, to admit fresh arrivals, 

The philosopher, Etienne Cordillac, and the Duke de Balbe Berton 
appeared, each wearing a triumphant smile. Jacques was not there! 
The dial-hand marked the hour of ten—the decision must be spoken! 

The duke stepped gravely forward, and placed a small book in the 
hand of the ballerina, whose disquiet increased every moment. 

“ You have only to glance over these pages, fairest of the fair,” he 
said, “to see that I have almost ruined myself for your sake. Here 
are my receipts noted down—there the expenses of the last month. 
I am ready to complete the sacrifice for the prize of your heart!” 

Petitpas laid aside the book, with a sad smile. 

“ And what have you done for me, Etienne Cordillac?” said her 
sweet voice 

“T chose the hardest, voluntary exile! Who could do more for 
the queen of his thoughts ?” cried the renowned philosopher. 

“TI!” replied a new voice, and Frangois, the old servant, stood in 
the centre of the room. One moment, and the servant’s dress fell 
upon the floor—the wig he removed with a low bow. In his uniform, 
his handsome face radiant with the ruddy glow of enthusiastic emo- 
tion, Jacques stood before his beloved and her brilliant circle. 

“T think that I have accomplished the severest task,” he said, 
sinking gracefully to his knee, and laying his wig at the feet of Petit- 
pas. “I challenge all men to imagine a harder penance. Daily, 
hourly, to look upon the adored queen of my heart, without allowing 
myself to approach her, or receive one glance from her eyes—to do 
her a thousand little services, with the humble deportment of the 
most insignificant attendant—to lead to her with my own hands my 
most dangerous rivals, and to bring to her their letters glowing with 
love—could purgatory devise a sharper punishment ?” 

A cry of applause followed. The ladies were enchanted with the 
handsome lackey—the gentlemen crowded, laughing, to his side. 
Balbe and Cordillac acknowledged themselves outdone. And Camille? 
Smiling and blushing, she gave her white hand to her childhood- 
friend, then turned with bewitching grace to her vanquished adorers. 

“If he is guilty of the slightest negligence in his service, I will 
send him away and employ another,” she laughed, in exuberance of 
joy, with a tender glance at her beloved, “and who knows how soon 
I may be forced to do so, if—” 

“ Patience /” interrupted the philosopher, and the duke suppressed 
a sigh. But his face cleared again, as charming Mademoiselle Salle 
laid her little hand upon his arm, and whispered, teasingly : 

“If I wanted a servant, there is nobody whom I would rather en- ' 
gage than you!” 
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They passed into the dining-saloon, Camille on the arm of her lover. 
The table glittered with costly furniture, and fresh flowers breathed 
perfume from the marble vases. Boufflet and Cordillac sat next to 
Anne Camargo; Voltaire, opposite her, by Mademoiselle Salle; the 
duke on the other side. 

Suddenly, the beautiful Camargo leaned backward for a moment, 
and looking, with a smile, upon her neighbors, asked: “ Shall we also 
lay a wager?” 

“In a year—only not to-day!” cried Balbe, with comic energy. 
“T shall need as much time as that to scrape a /ivrée together!” 

“ And I shall need, I fear, more than one year to grow as hand- 
some as the lackey of Petitpas!” said Voltaire. 

Meanwhile, Camille’s fingers were toying with a rose; softly they 
glided into the hand of her young friend. 

“ Are you not sorry that it is I who have vanquished you both ?” 
asked the young officer, softly, seeking Camille’s eyes. “ Are you 
happy, Camille ?” 

“Oh, Jacques! happy as in that sweet time when I danced for 
you in the red shoes!” 

Nobody ever heard of a change of servants in the house of the 
famous Petitpas ; but all the ladies of Paris envied her so handsome, 
clever, and faithful an attendant. 





A MUNICIPAL MOUTH AT DAYBREAK; 


R, otherwise, a Municipal Market at Daybreak, the only objection 
occurring in the unfitness of the respectable and honored word 
“market” to represent the place. There is associated with the term, 
probably through the popular medium of foreign illustrated papers, a 
strong impression upon the imagination, of high-storied, arched-roofed, 
iron, stone, and glass built triumphs of architecture and convenience, 
which is sadly outraged by the mean-looking markets of New York. He 
is a very reasonable man to whom it occurs that the building which 
shelters the transfer of Nature’s gifts to man should be particularly 
appropriate in cleanliness, position, and even elegance, and who looks 
on all others with a protest at their insufficiency, and their ignorance 
of the dignity of their uses. 

At the two extremities of Fulton Street, the city gulps its food 
in the most indecorous and unintelligible manner. It begins its break- 
fast at one in the morning, ends it at five, and is engaged until eight 
in swallowing it and fully disposing of it. It takes its meal with as 
‘much apparent respect for it as a man who goes to his table in his 
shirt-sleeves, with his boots off, his hat on, and who eats with his 
knife in his coal-cellar. 

It is a terrible and indiscriminating bolting, and, as a mere mon- 
strous action, is highly interesting to look upon. The lack of grace 
and convenience makes the matutinal hurry-skurry an eminently pic- 
turesque affair, and is invariably included in the sights by all New- 
Yorkers whose fate it is to entertain a foreign friend. Why this is 
so, Heaven only knows; unless, perhaps, the host, in his American 
rivalry of English misery, feels that he must throw in the markets 
along with Water Street, in order to hope to outdo St. Giles or Spital- 
fields. 

In this light the gratis and voluntary exhibition of Fulton-Street 
deformities becomes mournfully bearable. To become fully aware of 
them yourself is quite a shock to your respect for the highly honora- 
able city and all that it contains, and you write a highly-indignant let- 
ter to the press. But it is never printed until there occurs the semi- 
annual outbreak of journalistic bile in regard to this very matter, and 
your effectual putting of the case is prominently isolated and given to 
the municipality to ponder upon, with forty thousand other effectual 
puttings of the case, also prominently isolated as was yours. 

Washington Market, like its rival at the other end of the street, 
begins in a shaky brick excrescence as a nucleus. Trundle yourself 
down to it ut one or two o'clock on a clear morning, by way of a 
somnolent horse-car, and it strikes you as being an up-river village 
drowned out by a freshet, and shivered and soaked and racked to 
drift-wood, and which has stranded here in the mud with its solitary 
church, left intact by act of Providence. All the frame buildings of 
the settlement appear to have dissolved into mouldy walls and roofs 
of countless sizes and shapes, and to have been piled upon each other 
by some reckless power that had not the remotest sense of order in 
its work, Seen by the daylight it becomes a confused mass of gray- 





ish shades marked with blackish stripes, existing in the ever-present 
interest of damp-rot, the whole closely resembling a huge bank of 
clayey marl. It has the condemning mark of glaring theatrical placards 


upon it, a multitude of tale-telling props about it, and a general stag. - 


gering and infirm drunkenness all through its wretched area. 

Seen at night it is startling. A brilliant moon makes vivid high- 
lights upon some broken gutters, some disconnected and deviously- 
slanting roofs, upon the whitish unstable belfry with its pair of ancient 
steps leading downward, and plunges all the rest into a sudden inki- 
ness. It is an unwholesome-looking place, appearing to be a spot 
condemned to die, and sink back to the earth, of a self-bred pesti- 
lence and impurity, and to be shut out forever from man as a plague- 
spot. 

This mass of roofs covers the market proper; but, westwardly of 
it, there are squares of incoherently-arranged sheds running to the 
river-front, with muddy causeways between them, slippery with decay- 
ing fruit and redolent of spoiling vegetables. This is the place where 
the hardier and rinded fruits are mainly sold, and they lie piled in 
pyramids like the shot in an artillery-park. The market, taken ina 
mercantile sense and apart from the buildings, does not, however, con- 
fine itself to this limited though extensive quarter, but carries on a 
flourishing business in West, Washington, and Greenwich Streets, and 
north and south for a dozen or fifteen blocks. Fulton Street in its 
entire length from North to East Rivers is, at five in the morning, 
quite as much a bustling market as the very centre of the building 
itself. 

At two or thereabouts the coming tide of wagons begins to set 
strongly in from all quarters, and the distant rumbling upon the pave- 
ments begins to grow deeper and quicker. They start out very sud- 
denly from the gloom with their drooping horses and high canvas- 
covered loads, and plunge into some one of the many streets which 
make up the district, and in them take up the best position in the 
judgment of the driver, who instantly feeds his horses and goes to 
sleep upon his load. These market-wagons, coming from all parts of 
the outlying country, have a singular uniformity of shape and color, 
and even rival the jaunty milk-carts in gay appearance. 

They curiously wedge themselves into impossible places at choice 
corners, and overlie each other after the manner of steamboats at a 
levee. It is highly pleasant to notice that the horses are almost inva- 
riably strong, wiry, and well cared for, and that a general neatness 
shows itself about the many teams. 

The streets, after three o’clock, fill rapidly, and the temptation 
is very great to also add, noiselessly. Many men are groping 
shufflingly about, and there is a constant inroad of new arrivals, all 
bulky and plethorically swollen, and seeming, to a novice, to be very 
unmanageable, and still there is a strange silence upon all. Every thing 
seems to have been deeply narcotized or invisibly muffled. Teamsters’ 
oaths and astonishing chaff are not to be heard even in the midst of 
the most complicated entanglements, a muttered growl or quiet ges- 
ticulation serving all purposes admirably. Wheels in some way avoid 
all noisy shocks, and the slow feet of the horses fail to give out any 
sharp rings upon the pavements, in consequence of the littering straw 
which covers the ground. Not a single cry is to be heard, and nota 
voice is violently raised, though within a stone’s-throw hundreds of 
carts and teams are on the move. It reminds one strongly of some 
secret movement of an army corps, where all lights are quenched and 
all noises drowned, and where there is an underhand rendezvous for the 
purpose of some dreadful surprise upon the sleeping enemy. 

All the overhanging door-ways and niches made in walls by closed 
shutters are rich in slumbering men. Spaces between barrels, made 
comfortable with potato-bags, hold unintelligible heaps of coarse, 
frowsy, dusty clothing, which upon an emergency are capable of de- 
veloping themselves into mop-headed, bewildered countrymen, who 
stretch themselves, and in a flash are wide awake both in the matter 
of eyes and bargains. 

Standing at a street-corner, you find the crossing thoroughfares 
crowded on both sides with thickly-packed rows of bulging carts, and 
of horses sleepily munching an early breakfast in the dark. Prostrate, 
angular forms, with their heads buried in their arms, are perched upon 
every available foot-board, and you stumble your way over them at 
every turn, 

Opposite to the main entrance to the market proper, there is a 
long restaurant, which has kept its wide doors open all night, as it 

does every night, for the accommodation of the hungry and irregu- 
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lar crowd of market-people. It is very glaring with its flaming lights, 
and there are seats for seventy people at the different tables. Every 
thing is scrupulously neat, but the frequenters, at this early hour, 
are savagely uncouth and singular. They slouch in and sink into their 
seats with the bearing of men who are carrying heavy burdens on their 
shoulders, and even go so far as to incline their heads to one side, as | 
if to give the imaginary 
weight a little more room. 
Their caps are small, close- 
fitting, and set well down 
over their ears. Their 
clothing is generally coarse 
blue, horribly soiled and 
dampened, and their boots 
have an appearance of al- 
ways stamping recklessly 
in slaughtering. It takes 
no very sharp eye to detect 
a certain wolfishness of 
manner in their behavior, 
a strong inclination to per- 
form all trifling actions with 
a double-handed blow, or a tearing pull. They are, however, very 
far from quarrelsome, and, on the contrary, are courteous and 
kind; but there is, nevertheless, a blood-thirsty look to their eyes, 
and a highly-uncomfortable appearance about their huge hands. An 
unquenchable odor of the market clings about them, and in their 
friendly manners toward each other they fling themselves into adjacent 
seats with a nameless carelessness, which reminds you startlingly of 
the trembling jelliness of sides of beef. 

A quick-handed, white-aproned waiter, with a marvellous spright- 
liness (in view of the hour), leaps at the new-comer, with raised eye- 
brows, and ejaculates, seriously : 

“ Hoi?” 





WASHINGTON MARKET.—INTERIOR. 





The butcher, without looking up from an imaginary quartering 
of a ghostly 
sheep, which 
he is carrying 
on with a ta- 
ble-knife, in 
company with 
two others 
beside him, 
instantly re- 
turns, with 
heartiness : 

** You — 
‘urry up!” 

The result 
of this is a 
cup (and a 
thick cup, 
too) of milky 
coffee and 
three steam- 
ing-hot, hea- 
vy biscuits, 
evidently de- 
signed by 
some misan- 
thropic, man- 
hating cook, 
with an eye to 
the final ex- 
term ination 
of the human race. These seem to be the only dishes offered at this 
time, as they, and they only, are partaken of by the country drivers, 
who, with their mortal antagonists, the market-men, throng the place. 
There is a cheerful clatter of dishes and jingle of pennies, which 
accords badly with the heavy-eyed crowd, which still seems to be 
under the narcotic influence before hinted at. 

Six odd characters suddenly come in from the outer darkness in 
the shape of burly women, with dresses and sun-bonnets of nankeen. 








WASHINGTON MARKET—OUTSIDE STREET SCENES. 


They solemaly distribute themselves at two tables and gaze stonily at | irregular gusts, which burst in at every quarter, there are other men 


nothing. They are of that brass-mouthed corps of fruit-venders who 
arouse your neighborhood at unseasonable hours with cries descriptive 
of unseasonable wares, and who are so fearfully muscular and sun- 
burned. They are Germans, with the general appearance of Indians, 
and are proverbially keen at a bargain. They are waited upon with 
great awe and deference, and, with the independence which distin- 
guishes their gait, dress, 
and general treatment of 
both dealers and custom- 
ers, call for tea and five 
eakes each, which are 
promptly served, without a 
breath of protest. 

Across the way, under 
the vast and unsightly cov- 
ering before mentioned, 
there is at this time, and 
has been for two good 
hours, a monstrous bewil- 
dering bustle and activity 
in flourishing progress. 

As you skirt the place, 
preparatory to your entrance, and tramp with uncertain steps through 
the ankle-deep muck and garbage, there are faint glimmers of light 
struggling from within, forcing themselves from the numerous cran- 
nies and imperfections in the walls, while oftentimes there sud- 
denly bursts upon you a full glare from some little unhinged open 
door, which blinds you, and inclines you to the belief that the mar- 
ket is on fire, and ready to burst out into a consuming flame at any 
moment. 

At the first glance the interior presents the idea of a disorderly, 
unintelligible mass of stuff. An inextricable interwoven net of raft- 
ers and uprights, with supports and braces without number, stretch 
out sideways, upward and downward and everywhere, There’ are 
numerous short flights of steps leading to floors above and below, 

which also 

have their 
Ss - racks of 
hooks, their 
little _parti- 
tions, their 
sentry-box 
counting- 
rooms, and 
their marble 
and wooden 
shelves. The 
floors are de- 
clivitous, 
slippery, and 
decaying. 
The walls are 
propped, 
patched, and 
altered out of 
all semblance 
of their for- 
mer regulari- 
ty and come- 
liness. There 
is also an ev- 
er-present, 
mouldydamp- 
ness, as if 
from a per- 
petual drenching from the coils of hose, which hang in black fes- 
toons on every hand. 

The narcotizing influence of the streets has also penetrated here 
in a particular spot, and has prostrated some ungainly, oily men into 
meat-troughs, and upon some whitish stone benches, used, at other 
times, for the flaying of huge fish, where they lie in contorted heaps 
with dishevelled dress, buried in heavy and swinish sleep. : 

Under a row of flaring gas-lights, blown hither and thither by 
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with bare arms and feet, busily but silently engaged in rapidly trim- 
ming white-fleshed, slippery halibut. A salty odor permeates the 
air, and is a little refreshing after the stifling, oppressive atmos- 
phere elsewhere encountered. You pass on in alternate gloom and 
glare, and at a single turn come upon a landscape of meat. Long, 
reddish-white vistas of sides open before you, with deep ravines of 
blushing fore-quarters. Terraces of haunches arise from forests of 
shin-bones, while groves and glades of livers spread out from a fore- 
ground of ribs. There is a thick, overhanging foliage of the heads 
of poultry, and a distant background of general fleshiness. 

There is great activity here. There are many heavily-built men, 
such as were met at the restaurant, struggling under huge piles of 
beef, or engaged in fierce wrestlings with heavy bodies hard to hold 
and handle. They dexterously approach them, plunge upon them, 
strain and slip with many mutterings, and finally bear them off, avoid- 
ing all collisions with astonishing ingenuity. 

It is in this locality that the true butcher blooms into complete 
flower. Seen at this hour, with all his faculties brightly awake, 
with a brace of sharp customers, and surrounded with the meaty ob- 
jects of his pride and pleasure, you behold an emperor. True, he 
reigns in a contracted cell of flesh, and his myrmidons are but a 
couple of oily men, yet you are forced to believe in him on account 
of his complete ascendency over them, and because of his consum- 
mate skill. 

He is dressed in a flowing white frock, reaching to his boot-tops, 
and having a wide sailor-collar trimmed with blue, a tall silk hat, 
and a neat cravat. The time to properly contemplate him is when he 
has completed a good sale of several sides of beef, and is undertaking 
their trimming. He takes his steel and his knife with easy confidence, 
while his men bring the bulky mass of meat, and deposit it before 
him on a much-used but particularly tough and sturdy table. It is 
placed to a nicety; but the butcher scowls silently, and it is instantly 
readjusted. He then looks upon it critically, walks up to it, and 
prods it deftly, and turns away exactly as a cricketer does who has 
just blocked a dangerous one from Wright. He turns up his sleeves, 
and steps back again; he finds his men have turned the meat the 
other side up, and are watching him with breathless reverence. He 
is proud of the homage. He poises his blade airily, makes a kissing 
sound with his lips to demonstrate his ease of mind, and makes an off- 
hand incision and partially separates a waste portion ; he then swears 
roundly, and a startled slave darts upon the severed piece and trem- 
blingly holds it while the great man skilfully passes his knife along 
over many irregularities, and suddenly whips it outward with a flourish, 
and the refuse part falls to the floor. He straightens, draws his sleeve 
across his forehead to wipe away imagined perspiration, while his 
worshippers gaze at each other for some seconds in inexpressible ad- 
miration, after which they bear off the burden and fetch another. 

The quantity of food which passes into this market on its way 
to the people is something very enormous, and a proper realiza- 
tion of its vastness is better obtained by the eye than by figures. 
This spot is the concentration of the results of a whole year’s growth, 
of a season’s killing, of the grand products of farms for fifty miles 
around, and the general summing up of incalculable labor. Its size 
and capacity is forced upon one by actual view of the masses of sub- 
sistence poured in here daily. After having passed through lanes of 
beef and lamb and pork, and come upon other almost interminable 
lanes of the same rich material, beyond which are still more lanes, 
with short alleys running off on either hand, and all filled with sharp, 
urbane, white-frocked sellers, and still sharper purchasers, with groups 
of soiled, slouching porters at their heels, you suddenly slip into the 
domain of vegetables, and from the numberless farmers’ carts drawn 
up on the outside you behold an endless shower of garden-stuff, hurled 
inward at an army of boys who rapidly make symmetrical piles be- 
hind them. There appears to be even a greater value in this branch 
of marketing than in the meat interest, for there is a ceaseless horde 
of wagons bearing down upon the place from all quarters, and, seen 
from within, looking like smoky shadows being gradually drawn into 
a boundless vortex. ; 

As the hours slip by, and the darkness begins insensibly and al- 
most imperceptibly to pass away, the grand uproar within and without 
increases with every moment. Sundry hammocks, swung within some 
sheds, and ingeniously avoiding the piles of stock with which the 
places are closely stored, become gradually emptied of their sleepy, 
dishevelled occupants, and are folded up and put away for sake of 





‘their room. Swarms of hungry-appearing men, with huge baskets, or 


bags fashioned from large aprons, together with crowds of jostling 
women who seem to have sprung from the ground, now begin to pour 
down and in from adjacent streets, and to thickly throng all the nar- 
row passages. A loud murmur rises up from them, and they range 
along, gazing, touching, and haggling. It is a matter of serious busi- 
ness with all, and no holiday laughing or banter comes from them; 
but they steadily and earnestly step hastily in and out of the stalls, 
like dainty bees in a flower-garden, and all the time curiously playing 
at the game of “ follow my leader.” What one resolute person does 
with promptness, either stopping at this haunch or slurring over the 
next, or questioning respecting this tempting quarter or suspiciously 
feeling of that, a dozen others, blessed with less knowledge or aplomb, 
are sure to do in his (or perhaps her) wake; and so they string along 
in close and noisy procession, with money held tightly in their hands, 
and their keen eyes scanning all sides in search of bargains. 

Without, too, the coming light pushes a noisy crowd in its van, 
The sidewalks, for many blocks, have their similar throngs of eager 
purchasers, while up and down there run currents and counter-cur- 
rents of green-grocers’ and petty-market wagons, purchasing and load- 
ing from the farmers’ teams by the curb-stones. 

It is a scene of sharp traffic on infinitesimal differences in prices 
and stocks. No financiers with their sixty-fourths per cent. are more 
rigid than these groups of neatly-dressed German women, with brown 
skins, eager faces, tightly-braided hair, and keen fingers and tongues, 
who pry and question over their marketing. And, again, there is not 
to be produced, from all the city’s multifarious ciasses who live by 
their wits and the weaknesses of others, one which can long compete 
with these rasping, screwing rustics in quality of bargaining ability. 
Whether their eternal wrestling with the ground for its somewhat pre- 
carious and tardy products produces such a fine edge to their trans- 
actions, or whether it comes from morbid sensitiveness to the value 
and uses of the dollar, pondered upon in solitary labor in the fields, 
it does not clearly appear; but, whatever it is that gives them such a 
cunning refinement of keenness, it does its work marvellously well, 
and, perhaps most men might think, overshoots the mark just a trifle. 
As it is, however, it appears that in this diamond-cut-diamond contest 
much business and work is well done, for, by seven or eight in the 
morning, the burdens are mostly transferred from the sellers to the 
purchasers, and the hegira of depleted red wagons commences. 

The flaring restaurant has long since turned off its gas, and has 
emerged from the contracted fare of two dishes into the full glory of 
“all the delicacies which the market and the season can afford.” The 
crazy, tumble-down market itself seems to have come to the cheerful 
determination to stand up for one more day, though one might rea- 
sonably suppose that it would sooner shrink into the ocean of mud 
and decaying wood which encompasses it than to expose its hideous- 
ness to the morning light, conscious, as it must be, of so many 
deformities. But who knows but the tottering old collection of 
hutches still keeps its infirm legs for the purpose of preaching a ser 
mon to some few certain bodies who should decently bury it? If this 
is the idea, well and good, and all respectful honor to it; but, if it 
still voluntarily stands in its character of Washington Market, the 
sooner it is dissolved into infinitesimal splinters and memories, the 
better for all concerned. 





THE STRASBOURG LIBRARY. 


HE Public or “Town” Library of Strasbourg, destroyed in the 
recent siege by the Germans, was located in what is known as 
the “ Temple-Neuf,” formerly a Dominican monastery; but of late, 
used as a place of worship for the Lutherans. Its history dates back 
as far as early in the sixteenth century, when it seems to have origi- 
nated in a bequest from John Geiler von Kayserberg, a famous 
preacher, who lived in Strasbourg thirty-three years, and died there 
March 10, 1510. 

His library of books and manuscripts, which he bequeathed to the 
town, doubtless formed the nucleus of the public library. The art 
of printing was then but half a century old, and Kayserberg’s collec- 
tion contained more manuscripts than printed books. 

It was not, however, until 1531 that the library became known as 
the “ Town Library,” but from this date it grew by constant acquisi- 
tion, until, in our day, having added to itself a large collegiate li- 
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brary, and two or three valuable private collections, it contained one 
hundred and eighty thousand volumes of printed books, and fifteen 
hundred and eighty-nine MSS. 

Both in early printed books and ancient manuscripts it was emi- 
nently rich. Oberlin, once chief librarian, computed the number of 
its books printed before 1520 at four thousand three hundred; and 
of these, not less than eleven hundred were without date. 

Among the collections presented to the library should be mentioned 
that of John Daniel Schoepflin, a learned historian and antiquary, pro- 
fessor of Eloquence and History in the University of Strasbourg, in 1720. 
Schoepflin wrote many local antiquarian works, and numerous small 
dissertations; one of which latter, was an attempt to prove that Gut- 
tenberg first practised the art of printing at Strasbourg which Schoef- 
fer afterward perfected at Mayence. 

The abundant book rarities of the Strasbourg Library were 
doubtless due to the fact of that city having certainly been the cradle 
of the art of printing, although Mayence may have been its nursery. 
But, besides rare books of great value, the library contained one of 
the finest collections of illuminated manuscripts. Of these, may be 
specially noted the “ Hortus Deliciarum” of Herada, Abbess of 
Landsberg, one of the most perfect specimens of illumination as prac- 
tised at the close of the eleventh century. The period of the produc- 
tion of this MS. is believed to have been about 1180. The subjects 
were miscellaneous, and most elaborately represented by illuminations 
and miniatures. Dibdin, the bibliomaniac, describes it as comprising 
“ battles, sieges, men tumbling from ladders which reach to the sky 
—conflagrations, agriculture—devotion, penitence—revenge, murder 
—in short, there is hardly a passion animating the human breast, 
but what is represented here, it is so perfect in all its parts, and so 
rich in its particular description, that it may probably vie with any 
similar production in Europe.” 

Here, too, were deposited those memorable documents in the law- 
suit between Guttenberg and his partner, which have thrown so much 
light on the origin of the history of printing. The depositions in this 
case were in MS., and contained in a small folio, dated 1439. Dibdin 
questions their authenticity, believing them to have been only attested 
copies; but he is hardly sustained by evidence. 

Among the early printed books were copies from the press of 
Faust at Mayence, Eggesteyn of Strasbourg, and Mentelin of the 
same place. The latter, who was supposed to be the earliest printer 
of Strasbourg, was born there, of an obscure family, in 1410. He was 
originally a writer and illuminator of manuscripts, in the service of the 
Bishop of Strasbourg; but having got hold of the art of printing, he 
practised it about 1466-72, printing his first works without date, and 
passing them off as manuscripts, which were then selling at a very 
high price. He printed the first German Bible about 1466; and was 
followed by Eggesteyn, who printed a Latin Bible in the following 
year. 

There were likewise in this library a copy of Cicero, printed by 
Faust in 1465; a Latin Ptolemy of 1462, with fine engraved copper- 
plates; the Chronicle of Foresius, printed in Gothic type in 1474; of 
which Dibdin acknowledges that he never heard of another copy; a 
copy of St. Jerome’s Epistles, printed by Schoeffer in 1470; a Latin 
Bible printed by Jeusen in 1479 ; the first edition of Catullus and Pro- 
pertius of 1472; an early edition of Virgil, and many others of equal 
rarity and antiquity. 

Besides these specimens of early printing, the Strasbourg Library 
contained a finely-selected collection of modern books; yet it was 
only used by the public to the extent of an average daily attendance 
of fifty readers, of whom many were doubtless tourists and strangers. 





WINTER RAIN. 





HE rain, the desolate rain ! 
Ceaseless and solemn and chill ; 
How it drips on the misty pane ! 
How it drenches the darkened sill! 
Oh, scene of sorrow and dearth, 
I would that the wind, awaking 
To a fierce and gusty mirth, 
Might vary this dull refrain 
Of the rain, the desolate rain ; 








For the heart of heaven seems breaking 

In tears o’er the fallen earth ; 

And again, again, again, 

We list to the sombre strain, 
The long, low monotone 
(Whose soul is a mystic moan), 

Of the rain, the rain, the rain, 

The low, despairing rain! 


The rain, the mournful rain! 
Weary, passionless, slow ; 
*Tis the rhythm of settled sorrow, 
’Tis the sobbing of cureless woe; 
And all the tragic of life, 
The pathos of long ago, 
Comes back on the sad refrain, 
Of the rain, the mournful rain, 
The desolate, dreary rain, 
Till the graves in my heart unclose, 
And the dead who are buried there 
From a solemn and weird repose 
Awake ; but with eyeballs drear, 
And voices that melt in pain, 
On the tide of the plaintive rain 
(The yearning, hopeless rain, 
With its passionless, slow refrain), 
Of the dim, funereal rain, 
The long, low, whispering rain ! 
Pavut H. Hayne. 





THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FENN, 





II. 


HE most striking view of the Natural Bridge is that from below, 
and no better hour could be selected than that fixed upon by 
Mr. Fenn. As the sun rises and flashes its splendors through the 
gigantic arch, the scene becomes one of extraordinary beauty and 
sublimity—beauty from the exquisite flush which spreads itself over 
rocky mass and stately fir, over pendant shrub, and the fringe of 
evergreen; and sublimity from the wellnigh overpowering sentiment 
which impresses the mind in presence of the mighty arch of rock, 
towering far above, and thrown as by the hand of some Titan of old 
days across the blue sky, appearing both above and beneath. It has 
been well said that no one who has witnessed this extraordinary 
spectacle has ever forgotten it. An English gentleman wrote: “Then 
there is the arch, distinct from every thing and above every thing! 
Massive as it is, it is light and beautiful by its height, and the fine 
trees on its summit seem now only like a garland of evergreens; and, 
elevated as it is, its apparent elevation is wonderfully increased by 
the narrowness of its piers, and by its outline being drawn on the 
blue sky. Oh, it is sublime! So strong and yet so elegant! Spring- 
ing from earth and bathing itself in heaven! I sat and gazed in won- 
der and astonishment. I had quickly, too quickly, to leave the spot 
forever ; but the music of those waters, the luxury of those shades, 
the form and color of those rocks, and that arch—that arch—rising 
over all, and seeming to offer a passage to the skies—oh! they will 
never leave me!” 

With the brilliant drawing of Mr. Fenn before his eyes, the reader 
would only be wearied by any description of the exquisite scene which 
it represents. The grandeur and serene loveliness of the spectacle 
are sufficiently indicated—the gentle stream which passes with a 
murmur from its hiding-place in the bosom of the hills—the lengthen- 
ing vistas, cool and soft, and bathed in dawn—the silent mountains— 
and, in the midst of all this exquisite beauty, the great soaring arch, 
with its jutting buttresses and fringes of the evergreen pine, the 
shaggy eyebrows of the giant. They dwindle these heavy-headed 
evergreens into little fringes only—even that picturesque monarch, rep- 
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resented in the second drawing of Mr. Fenn, on the summit of the 
bridge, shows scarce so large as the spray of ferns and cedar held in 
the hand of a girl! There is excellent reason, indeed, why the loft- 
iest forest-trees, proudly raising their heads to heaven, and affording 
a resting-place for the eagle, should thus shrink in dimensions. From 
the summit to the surface of the stream below is two hundred and 
fifteen feet; and thus the Natural Bridge is fifty-five feet higher than 
Niagara. 

It remains only, before terminating our brief sketch of this cele- 
brated curiosity, to speak of the hazardous attempts, made by more 
than one person, to climb the rocky sides of the great arch and reach 
the summit. This has never yet been done, but a considerable dis- 
tance has been attained by venturesome climbers, who have recorded 
their prowess by cutting their names on the surface, at the highest 
point reached by them. High up among these may be found the 
name of no less a personage than George Washington, who, strong, 
adventurous, and fond of manly sports, was seized, like many others 
before and after him, with the ambition to ascend the precipice and 
inscribe his name upon the face of the rock. 

The highest point ever reached by any one of these adventurous 
explorers is said to have been attained by Mr. James Piper, at the 
time a student of Washington College, and subsequently a State sen- 
ator. It was about the year 1818, when, with some of his fellow- 
students, Mr. Piper visited the bridge, descended to the foot of the 
precipice, and determined to ascertain to what height it was possible 
for a human being to ascend by means of inequalities on the surface, 
the assistance of shrubs, or otherwise. He accordingly commenced 
climbing the precipice, and taking advantage of every ledge, cleft, and 
protuberance, finally reached a point, which to his companions far be- 
neath, seemed directly under the great arch. He was far above the 
names cut on the stone—fully fifty feet above that of Washington— 
and standing upon a ledge, which appeared to his terrified fellow-stu- 
dents but a few inches in width, shouted aloud, waving one hand in 
triumph, while with the other he clung to the face of the precipice. 
They shouted back to him, begging him for God’s sake to descend, but 
he only replied by laughter. They then saw him continue the ascent, 
clinging to every object at hand, until he reached a cleft almost di- 
rectly beneath the cedar-stump, which we have mentioned as the scene 
of Miss Randolph’s perilous adventure. His ambition was not yet 
satisfied, however. He had not ascended the rock to inscribe his 
name upon it, but with the daring design of immortalizing himself by 
mounting from the bottom to the top of the Natural Bridge. He ac- 
cordingly continued his way, working his toilsome and dangerous 
passage through clefts in the huge mass of rock. These were just 
sufficient, in many places, to permit his body to pass, and huge roots 
from the trees above protruding through splits in the mass curled to 
and fro, and half obstructed the openings. With unfaltering resolution, 
and not daring to look into the hideous gulf beneath him, the young 
man fought his way on, piercing by main force the dark clefts, crawl- 
ing along narrow ledges, springing from abutment to abutment, 
until finally he stopped at an elevation of one hundred and seventy feet 
from the earth below. Here he was seen to look upward, but he did 
not move. His heart had failed him. Instead of designing any fur- 
ther ascent, his only ambition now was plainly to descend in safety, 
if possible, from his frightful perch. To look beneath would have 
been certain death. His head would have turned at the first glance, 
and losing his footing on the narrow ledge, which he just clung to, 
his body would have been dashed to pieces on the rocks. Within his 
grasp, almost, it seemed, was the coveted summit, but he could not 
reach it; the smooth face of the rock laughed at him. 

Under these circumstances the young gentleman acted with a 
nerve and presence of mind highly honorable to the force of his char- 
acter. He slowly and cautiously divested himself first of one of his 
shoes, and then the other, next drew off his coat, and these articles 
he threw from him into the gulf beneath, without daring to look in 
the direction in which they fell. Then, clinging close to the face of 
the precipice, and balancing his body carefully as he placed each foot 
down, and raised each one up, he tottered along inch by inch, hang- 
ing between life and death until he reached a friendly cleft. Here 
pausing for a moment to brace his nerves, he continued his way in the 
game cautious manner, followed by the eyes of his pale and terrified 
friends; when, disappearing in a cleft, he reappeared no more. A 
ery rose from beneath; he was lost, it seemed, must have fallen into 
one of the huge fissures and been dashed to pieces. His friends had 





given him up, and agony had succeeded the long suspense, when sud- 
denly, from behind a clump of evergreens, extending like a screen 
across the narrow opening between two towering rocks, appeared the 
young student—safe, sound, and smiling, after his perilous feat, dur. 
ing which he had stood face to face with the most terrible of deaths. 
His exploit might have been foolhardy, but at least he had achieved 
one distinction—that of having climbed to the highest point ever 
reached on the face of the precipice at the Natural Bridge. 


Joun Esten Coors. 





A VISIT TO GENERAL PRIM. 


HILE the cruel assassination of Prim is still fresh in all minds, 
I have thought it may not be uninteresting to recall an inter- 
view which I had with him last May at Madrid. It did not contain 
much incident; but when a great man dies, things otherwise unimpor- 
tant throw some light upon his career, and aid us in forming a final 
estimate of his character. I had a letter of introduction from a dis- 
tinguished gentleman in America, and when I mentioned this to our 
ambassador, General Sickles, he advised me to send it with a note of 
my own, and then to go with him to a reception-party at General 
Prim’s the next evening. So the next night at eleven o’clock, we 
went with General Sickles to the palace of the Minister of War, to 
which Prim had removed, not without some reluctance, from his own 
modest mansion, when he had been appointed minister. The rooms 
were very spacious and handsome, and upon the walls were modern 
paintings of battles in which Prim had borne a prominent part. The 
salons were en suite; in the first, after the ante-camara, we found 
Prim, surrounded by a party of gentlemen, to whom he was talk- 
ing earnestly. Although no one was in uniform, I knew, before I 
was told, that the majority of the gentlemen were officers, and that 
the reception was not without a political character. I was told, in- 
deed, that in Madrid each prominent official always thus utilizes his 
festivities; and so we found ourselves in the army party of Spanish 
society, as then constituted. At Serrano’s one would have met the 
party of the regency. Our arrival interrupted the generdl’s conversa- 
tion. He advanced at once and received us very graciously, and with 
simple cordiality; he then took us into the second salon, where we 
found the condesa and the ladies. As there are comparatively few 
foreigners, and very few Americans travelling in Spain, and fewer still 
tbat find access into Spanish society, the entrance of my daughters 
and myself aroused some curiosity among the convidados, and the 
Condesa Prim received the girls with especial kindness. 

Dancing soon began, and we were quite amused at the actions of 
the eldest scion of the house, a bright, black-eyed boy of nine years, 
who looked like his father. He capered about the room and flirted 
with the prettiest ladies ; but seeming to reflect that he could attack 
the hearts of the Spanish beauties at any time, he brought a bouquet 
to one of my daughters, and invited her to dance, addressing her in 
the little English he was then learning from his tutor. But he was 
the only jolly person in the room; every one. else and every thing else 
was decorous, stately, and formal. Every gentleman had his hat— 
vulgarly known as a stove-pipe—under his arm, and every lady seemed 
to feel that the occasion was a solemn one. But with all this there 
was entire urbanity—it was simply Castilian manners, 

While others were dancing, I sat with the countess, and soon found 
that there was something, quite apart from being an American stranger, 
with which I could interest her. She was a Mexican lady; and, as 
during our war with her unhappy country, I had spent nine months in 
the capital, I had become acquainted with many people whom she 
knew, and was familiar with many of her home-scenes. As she spoke 
neither French nor English, I was thrown upon my old Mexican-Span- 
ish, of which I madea grand recovery in my efforts to converse with her. 

She is a lovely lady, of charming, benevolent countenance, and her 
good heart, attractive presence, and pleasant manners, have won all 
hearts in Madrid. Scandal has no softer seat in the world than that 
same capital, and the society is noted for its impurity; and yet we 
were told not a breath of ill-report had ever been whispered concern- 
ing her. She was a model wife and mother, and at the same time 
filled her high place in society to perfection. 

In a little while General Prim, who had returned for a time to his 
knot of gentlemen—doubtless in deep conference about the state of 
the country—came back, and addressed me in French. ‘“ But,” I said, 
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“ you speak English?” To my astonishment he did not, and my poor 
polyglot was again tested—we talked in French. He asked questions 
about America, more I thought for courtesy than for information; he 
inquired particularly concerning General McClellan, whose headquar- 
ters with the Army of the Potomac he had visited, when he was return 
ing from Mexico, and whose kindness he said he remembered with 
great gratitude. He spoke in very general terms of the condition of 
Spain, which he said he hoped would soon be ameliorated. He then 
gave me some suggestions with regard to my further travels in Spain, 
and promised to visit us at the hotel in a day or two—a promise which 
he fulfilled. 

While he was speaking, I regarded him with great interest as the 
most distinguished man Spain has produced, perhaps, for centuries. 
He had risen by his own merit from private station to be the principal 
statesman of Spain, had been made Conde de Reus, and Marques de 
Castillejo, and had overthrown a wicked dynasty almost with his own 
hands. A person of medium size, not large frame, with some outlook 
toward later corpulence, olive complexion, eyes as black as jet, full 
beard, and mustache closely trimmed, which, like his hair, were quite 
black, with little touches of gray. His manners were quiet, and his 
speech fluent but careful ; every sentence seemed prepared beforehand. 
But his eyes were particularly expressive: at first they had a sleepy, 
filmy look, but, when more closely observed, they indicated a stealthy 
watchfulness, a sense of responsibility, which, however, could not 
weigh him down, and, I thought, a spice of anxiety. He looked like an 
ambitious man, as he was, reaching out to something attainable indeed, 
but not without care, exertion, courage, and tact; and all these he im- 
pressed one as having quite adequate to his occasions. 

I was not surprised to see the interest which his coferie seemed to 
feel in his son; and I heard it more than once said, in an audible 
whisper, “That is the future King of Spain.” 

We left at one o’clock with the party of the embassy, the good 
countess accompanying the ladies to the door of the antechamber, 
and helping them with their wraps herself, a favor, some one told us, 
reserved for the higher nobility. We returned to the hotel, while 
some of the party went, even at that late hour, to the reception of 
the Countess Montijo, mother of the ex-Empress of France. But a 
short time has elapsed, and yet it has sufficed to lay our distinguished 
host in a bloody grave, and driven the empress into exile. Few, if 
any, at that time heard even the rumblings of the earthquake. 

The relative positions of Serrano and Prim were not a little curi- 
ous; the two men were personally not to be compared. Serrano’s rise 
was due to his being the favorite of the most dissolute queen known 
to history, not excepting Messalina and the prophetess of Moseilama. 
He turned against his paramour in the late revolution, and accepted, 
without striving for, the regency. His handsome form and face catch 
the public eye, and especially the fancy of the soidiers, and he bas 
lived in his glory without much talent, and with far less virtue, the 
inmate of one of the handsomest palaces in the world; nor has his 
elevation seemed to provoke opposition. 

Prim was ambitious but virtuous, and, if as a monarchical reformer, 
he erred, and sought his own advancement, it was through what he 
believed to be the best for Spain. The army obeyed him, and yet 
without enthusiasm for his person, but he felt his power, and the com- 
mander of fifty thousand men in a single capital may well hope to gain 
his ends, if military force can avail. 

But it must be said that, beyond the army, he had the misfortune 
to be exceedingly unpopular. Wherever we travelled, out of Madrid, 
his name was never mentioned among the people without dissatisfac- 
tion. Some said he wanted to be king, but never would be; others, 
that he had betrayed his party. I even heard suggestions that his 
life was not safe. It was also said that, in last resort, he wanted to be 
king-maker, and put such a man upon the throne as that he might be 
the power behind it. 

The republicans, at whose instance—or for whose benefit—he was 
assassinated, wished to remove him, as their great obstacle, and to in- 
augurate a revolution which should keep the new monarch away. But 
they struck too late; they strengthened Amadeus I., whose greatest 
safety is now found in the willingness of the people to put an end to 
the long suspense, and to have order after legalized anarchy. And 
for Prim, his death, though untimely, secures his fame; it ranks him 
with the rulers and statesmen who have fallen victims to fanaticism, 
and it makes the great fear of his enemies, which prompted the deed, 
the measure of his greatness. 





Perhaps no nation has ever possessed, and thrown away, so glori- 
ous a chance of becoming a republic; but the vehemence of a dozen 
parties neutralized the power of all; and the people, so Jong the vic- 
tims of misrule, had not acquired that compactness of purpose and 
action which could make itself felt in the issue. There is enough of 
it, however, to suggest a cautious and liberal policy to the new gov- 
ernment, while on the other hand the principles which govern the 
kingdom of Italy give assurance to Spaniards that, without a republic, 
they may yet be free and happy. In that case Prim will prove to 
have been a martyr in a good cause, and its success will add to the 


lustre of his name. 
Henry Coppés, 
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_— long after the February Revolution—the Republic was al- 
ready dead—the most grave political and social questions were 
one evening discussed in the saloon of a distinguished republican ex- 
minister. 

A man, weil known and much esteemed in Paris, spoke most elo- 
quently against war, insisting that it was one of the great duties of the 
age to do away with war and conquest and the evils that attend them. 

“Tam right glad to hear you, whom I hope soon to see in the 
government, speak thus,” I replied. ‘“ Such views as these will render 
it easy for France and Germany to be always on the most amicable 
terms, and, as renewed efforts are made in the cause of liberty, there 
will be no danger of the boundary of the Rhine becoming an apple 
of discord to rob us of the fruit of our endeavors.” 

“Oh, the Rhine!” cried my interlocutor, “the Rhine, that is an- 
other matter; the Rhine we must, of course, have sooner or later.” 

The republican who spoke thus occupies one of the first positions 
in the Paris government of to-day. 

This conqueror of the Rhine belongs to the Blues. On another 
occasion I heard a Frenchman, one of the most advanced of Socialists, 
and one of the best of men, who voluntarily left France because he 
was disgusted with the state of things after the coup d'état, express 
his views on the same subject—on war, conquest, nationality, and the 
stupid boundaries that divide the various European nations—and, in- 
deed, he discussed the subject in the spirit of elevated philanthropy. 

“Tt is sad,” said I, in reply, “ that we shall be compelled to wait 
so long before those who think with you will be able to make their 
influence notably felt in the government of France, for all the now 
dominant parties would not let an opportunity pass to bring the Rhine 
question on the tapis.” 

“ Oh, this war for the Rhine,” continued the Socialist, with aplomb, 
as one who makes a statement that he thinks a matter of course— 
“this war for the Rhine is an unavoidable necessity, but it will be the 
last. I can assure you, sir, it will be the last!” 

In the winter of 1852-53, Louis Napoleon found it necessary to 
divert public attention from the discussion of the internal policy of 
his government, and within a week all Paris was in a perfect tumult 
on the question of the northern boundary, and everywhere was heard 
Alfred de Musset’s “ Song of the Rhine.” ~ 

At that time I was very frequently at the evening-receptions of 
Monsieur Costé, the former publisher of Ze Temps, whete the most 
distinguished Liberals were accustomed to meet. One evening we had 
been most agreeably entertained with conversation and music until 
wellnigh one o’clock, when one of the guests suggested that Monsieur 
X—— should sing the “Song of the Rhine.” The proposal was warm- 
ly seconded by several others, partly on account of the sentiment of 
the song, and partly because Monsieur X—— had made himself quite 
famous in his circle for the admirable manner in whichhe sang it. 

Monsieur X was already seated at the piano and played the 
prelude, when I went to Monsieur Costé and reminded him of the fact 
that among his guests there was a German, and that he as host should 
spare his guest the humiliation of listening to the song. 

In his embarrassment Monsieur Costé stammered various excuses, 
and insisted on treating the matter lightly, but I persisted in my protest. 

In the mean time the singer had begun. I approached Monsieur 
xX——, and said to him: 

“T would remind you that there is a German present. This fact - 
will, I trust, deter you from finishing your song.” 

A smile of derision encircled the lips of all present. Not only did 
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they all, for the moment, ignore every consideration that delicacy and 
politeness suggested, but they even sawin me an enemy. There were 
a few who went so far as to encourage the singer to continue, which 
he did with increased energy and expression. I was so weak, I con- 
fess, as to become absolutely furious. I advanced a few steps, and 
made a speech that was in keeping with my humor. By ignoring 
every consideration due the stranger, they relieved me from the obli- 
gations that politeness imposes. To the words, “ We once had it— 
your German Rhine,” which the singer, turning toward me, emphasized 
especially, I replied : 

“ And we once had your Seine, your Loire, your Rhone—out of 
pity we returned them to you, while you were compelled to give up 
the Rhine as stolen property. ‘To steal,’ says an old adage, ‘is no 
disgrace, but to be caught at it,’” etc. 

The singer pounded the piano, and sang as loud as he could to 
drown my voice. There was a veritable tumult ; they were all against 
me, and not in the whole company was there a voice raised on the 
side of him who had been insulted. 

After saying two or three pretty severe things, I turned my back 
to the singer, my host, and his guests, and left the house. 

The scene made some talk, but beyond that bad no evil conse- 
quences. I relate this circumstance for the purpose only of showing 
that all Frenchmen, on the subject of the Rhine, thought alike; that 
on such occasions they sacrificed their proverbial politeness and 
delicacy—those virtues for which they have so long been famous—to 
their fanaticism. It is possible that, among those present, there was 
more than one who thought I was in the right, but to say so, the 
Rhine question being the cause of the dissension, no one had the 
courage, as at this moment no one ventures to tell France the truth. 

I was in the habit, every evening when I returned to my lodgings, 
of supplying myself with cigars for the next day at a neighboring cigar- 
store, Rue St.-Lazare. The tobacconist was a man about thirty-five 
years old, and belonged to the National Guards, who on more than one 
occasion had demonstrated their willingness to defend the Republic. 
As I, on the evening of December 2, 1851, that is, on the evening of 
the first day of the coup d’état, entered the tobacco-store, the worthy 
proprietor received me with a burst of indignation at the vile traitor 
of a president. Such a betrayal of the most sacred trusts, such a 
perjured villain the world had never seen! The Frenchman who 
would tamely submit to such an outrage deserved tu be damned to the 
lowermost depths of perdition ! 

“ But the wretch will not succeed ; the people that have made such 
sacrifices in the cause of liberty will not submit to being robbed by 
such an adventurer and swindler! He must be hung, hung to one of 
the lamp-posts of the Tuileries!” On the evening of the 3d, how- 
ever, my tobacconist had somewhat modified his tone: “One thing 
we must acknowledge—the rascal managed the affair with great clever- 
ness. Who would have believed it? They thought him a blockhead, 
and he turns out to be too long-headed for the whole of them. He 
has managed to have the entire army with him—well, he is a Bona- 
parte, that’s some consolation!” 

On the evening of the third day after the coup d'état I found in the 
window of my republican friend, neatly framed, the face turned tow- 
ard the street, the portrait of—Louis-Napoleon ! 

At that time I was not conscious that I had, in the person of the 
tobacconist, all France before me, or at least an immense majority of 
her people. 

About a year later I met with a similar experience. I usually 
dined at the éable d'héte of my hotel, where we ordinarily made pass- 
ing events the subject of our conversation. Among the regular guests 
there was a landed proprietor from Burgundy, who came every year 
with his wife and daughter to Paris, to spend some of the winter 
months, as so many thousand provincial Frenchmen do, in the belief 
that the little spot called Paris is the only spot in the whole world 
where a cultivated man can fully enjoy existence. 

One evening, in reply to the question as to what there was in the 
way of news, I replied that, on the following morning, it would be offi- 
cially announced that the emperor would marry the Countess Montijo. 

At this the Burgundy proprietor started up, and cried out, his eyes 
flashing with indignation : 

“That is a calumny! Never will the head of the French Govern- 
ernment so disgrace himself and the naticn as to share his throne 
with an obscure adventuress, of a character, to say the least, very 
questionable.” These were only reports, that had no foundation in 








fact, reports circulated by the enemies of the government, he added, 
Louis Napoleon, who had given so many evidences of his wisdom, 
would never take a step that all France must condemn. He (the Bur. 
gundian) deemed it the duty of every good citizen to emphatically 
contradict all such disgraceful calumnies. 

“ Bon!” said I; “ let the matter rest; to-morrow you will beg my 
pardon.” 

He laughed scornfully, and observed that I was not a Frenchman, 
which accounted for my believing and repeating such absurdities. 

On the following morning the matrimonial proclamation was seen 
on every street-corner of Paris. That evening, when we were seated 
as usual arcund the dinner-table, I cried out to the Burgundian : 

“Eh bien?” 

“Eh bien, c’est grand!” he replied, with a shrug. 

And then followed a long and eloquent harangue about the gran. 
deur, the sublimity of this determination of Louis Napoleon’s. This 
marriage was an additional proof to the Burgundian that Napoleon 
III. was the most extraordinary, the most independent, and liberal- 
minded man in the world; proud enough to look down with contempt 
on all the princely houses in Europe, and unselfish enough to listen to 
the promptings of his noble heart. And, finally, he was, in the es- 
teem of his eulogist, a moral hero—just such a man as France, the 
leader of Western civilization, needed. And the Countess Montijo 
must be a very superior woman, or she could never have won the love 
and esteem of such a superior man. With this marriage would begin 
a new era for France and for Europe, as such an example could not 
be without a salutary influence. In fact, the Burgundian considered 
this marriage as one of the greatest events of the age. 

Poor France! Do the French of to-day differ materially from the 
tobacconist of Rue St.-Lazare and the farmer of Burgundy? I met 
both in all grades of society; they differed only in their respective 
titles. Was the gifted Villaut, who, on December 1, 1851, was a re- 
publican, and on the 4th an imperialist, any better than the to- 
bacconist? And Baroche? and Dupin? and the millions of others 
to whom, in 1852, he only was a sensible man, who disavowed his 
principles, and knew how to ingratiate himself with those in authority ? 
The eighteen years of the second empire were not calculated to make 
any change in this fickleness of the French people, or to give them 
any more moral backbone. 

When Bazaine returned from Mexico, covered with shame and 
crime, he dared not show himself in Paris, but retired to the country. 
Neither citizens nor soldiers could find epithets sufficiently forcible to 
express their contempt for the man. While he held Metz he was a 
hero, the hope and the glory of France, and secretly thousands gave 
him their suffrages for the first place in the gift of the nation. Now, 
that Metz has fallen, even Gambetta officially brands him as a traitor, 


and all France reéchoes the cry. 
Mavrice Hartmann. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN 1870. 
From ‘ Nature.” 


Sle year which has just come to a close has neither been charac. 

terized by many new and striking scientific discoveries, nor 
have any novel applications of science to ordinary industry and 
manufacture attracted special attention. The work done has been 
more a strengthening of that of past years, and a confirming or a dis- 
proving of theories and experiments, than the inventing of new ones. 
In one branch of science only has any great advance been made, and 
that, as we shall presently show, we believe to have taken place in 
geology. But this advance is one somewhat overlooked at present; 
but still of so important a character that, when once fully recognized 
in all its bearings, it may tend to disprove much of the geological teach- 
ing of the present day. 

Taking the various sciences as much as possible separately, we 
will begin with Astronomy. Here attention has been chiefly directed, 
as has been the case for so many years past, to the sun. Since it is 
now generally understood that when once the nature of this vast self- 
luminous body is accurately made out, much light will be thrown on 
many now perplexing and strange phenomena, the eclipse of the 22d 
of December last was anxiously watched for, and all possible observa- 
tions were taken here by those who were unable to take part in the 
Government Expedition to Spain and Sicily. It is to be hoped that 


the labors of this expedition, in spite of accident both on land and 
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sea, and the unsatisfactory state of the weather at the time of obser- 
vation, will yet yield results of great importance. 

Mr. Lockyer and Mr. Huggins have continued their spectroscopic 
observations of the sun, and Professor Zillner has published a very 
valuable paper on the solar prominences, theorizing very boldly as to 
the temperature and pressure at the sun’s surface; while in America 
Professor Young has worked with good results at the same subject. 
Before leaving this branch of our subject, we would mention that Mr. 
Procter has published some novel views as to the constitution of the 
stellar systems, which, under the somewhat fanciful titles of “ star- 
drift” and “ star-mist,” must be familiar to most of our readers. 

While the vast domain of Organic Chemistry has been still further 
widened by the innumerable workers who plunge into this branch of the 
subject and neglect the many untrodden paths in inorganic chemistry, 
nevertheless no special or important discoveries are to be chronicled, 
unless we may mention the beautiful process by which indigo has 
been synthetically constructed by MM. Emmerling and Engler, fol- 
lowing closely on the artificial manufacture of alizarine by MM. Lie- 
bermann and Graebe. 

Molecular Physics has occupied a large share of attention, and 
the discussion before the Chemical Society on the existence or non-ex- 
istence, of atoms and molecules, has only too clearly shown how doc- 
tors differ among themselves, and that the very foundations of a sci- 
ence, considered so essential by some, are utterly repudiated by oth- 
ers. A very remarkable paper on the Size of Atoms, originally pub- 
lished in these columns by Sir William Thomson, in which he gives 
four distinct trains of reasoning by which he arrives at a proof of 
their absolute magnitude, has attracted much attention, and has been 
translated and copied into most of the Continental and American 
scientific journals. Dr. Thomas Andrews has also pursued his re- 
markable investigations on the continuity of the liquid and gaseous 
states of matter. The death of Professor Wm. Allen Miller, ¥. R.S., 
and Dr. Matthiessen, F. R. S., have left sad voids in the ranks of our 
English experimental chemists. 

In Biology, the investigations of Professor Tyndall, “On Atmos- 
pheric Germs, and the Germ Theory of Disease,” have contributed 
to a clearer knowledge of the nature of some of the most virulent of 
our infectious diseases, and have caused those diseases to be studied 
in a much more scientific manner than before. 

The theory of spontaneous generation, which has been very 
prominently before the scientific world for the last ten years, has, 
during the past year, been very strongly attacked on the one hand by 
Professor Huxley, and defended on the other by Dr. Bastian and Dr. 
Child. In his inaugural address to the British Association meeting at 
Liverpool, Professor Huxley gave a long review of all the researches 
on the subject, from the time of Spallanzani and Needham to the 
present day, and declared his belief, after carefully weighing the evi- 
dence on both sides, that all life has its origin in some preéxisting 
life, and that spontaneous generation, or, as he termed it, abiogenesis, 
is not now proved to take place. The investigations of Dr. Bastian, 
published in these columns, gave the reasons for his belief that spon- 
taneous generation certainly does occur. Feeling himself attacked 
and his experiments somewhat underrated by Professor Huxley in 
his address, he criticised it at considerable length, and detailed the 
results of some new experiments which confirmed his previous de- 
ductions. 

The Darwinian theory of natural selection has been attacked by 
Mr. A. W. Bennett and Mr. Murray, and defended by Mr. A. R. Wal- 
lace and others; Mr. Wallace having also vindicated his claims to pri- 
ority in this question, since he published many of the now recognized 
theories and speculations on the subject of natural selection, at a 
time when he was resident in the East Indies, and entirely unac- 
quainted with what Mr. Darwin had written on the same subject. 

As respects Geology, during the past year the government has 
continued its grants of money for the purpose of deep-sea dredg- 
ings, and at present the report of the most recent expedition is anx- 
iously looked forward to. The results of the expedition in the au- 
tumn of 1869, as given to the public by Dr. Carpenter, Professor 
Wyville Thomson, and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys during the past year, have 
been of the greatest possible interest and importance. They found 
that on the same level, at the bottom of the deep sea, two different 
deposits are in process of formation side by side, each’ characterized 
by a distinct Fauna, and yet apparently produced under perfectly 





vestigating this curious result, however, it was found that the tempera- 
ture of the water circulating over these two areas is very different, and 
that this mere difference of temperature is capable of entirely changing 
the character of the fauna of the simultaneously-formed deposits. 
Thus an entirely new element is brought into geological speculations, 
since it is shown that at one and the same time strata may be accu- 
mulated containing widely-different organic remains. In addition to 
this, they have shown that the calcareous deposit known to us as 
chalk is now being deposited all over the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and there are many weighty reasons for believing that this deposit 
has gone on steadily ever since the time during which we imagined 
the cretaceous rocks of the world to have begun and ended. Many 
organisms formerly supposed entirely extinct have been rediscovered 
ia these deep-sea dredgings; and, in short, much has been done to 
show that our past geological reasoning requires thorough and care- 
ful revision. Professor Giimbel’s discovery of the existence of ba- 
thybius and similar organisms at all depths, and stretching over an 
indefinite period of geological time, is of the greatest importance in 
relation to this subject. Professor Agassiz, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, has published reports of the deep-sea dredging off the Florida 
coast, and has stated that the results of his researches, and those of 
others, both English and Scandinavian, have convinced him that there 
is life all over the sea-bottom, and that where evidence of marine 
life cannot be found, we are justified in calling in the agency of the 
sea to explain certain obscure facts. These conclusions cannot be 
without their important bearing on many commonly-received geologi- 
cal theories. 

In Botany many very careful series of observations have been 
made in the physiological department. Among the most important 
we may mention those of Prillieux and Duchartre in France, confirmed 
by Dr. McNab in this country, that, contrary to the previously-accepted 
hypothesis, plants do not absorb any appreciable amount of aqueous 
vapor through their leaves; and those previously announced by M. 
Dehérain, that the evaporation of water from the leaves of plants is 
due to sunlight rather than to heat, and proceeds independently of 
the degree of saturation of the atmosphere. Much attention has 
also been paid in Germany, Italy, and England, to the phenomena of 
fertilization opened out by Mr. Darwin’s observations. 

In Meteorology there is no great advance to chronicle. It still re- 
mains a science without a head, a chaotic mass of facts with no defi- 
nite order or arrangement; for, though many are working at this sub- 
ject, and some valuable papers on the Origin of Winds and Storms 
have been published, still no definite progress can be ascertained. 

The splendid appearances of the Aurora Borealis, visible all over 
the British Isles in-‘September and October, have directed public at- 
tention to those unmistakably magnetic phenomena, and to the con- 
nection which exists between their appearance, great magnetical per- 
turbations, and large solar spots. They have been examined very 
frequently during the past year by means of the spectroscope, and 
there is distinct evidence of lines in the green and red portion of the 
spectrum, the latter presumably due to hydrogen. We would direct 
attention to our desire to publish a complete tabular list of the more 
remarkable meteorological phenomena of the past year, so as to be 
serviceable to observers in all parts of the world. To render this as 
perfect as possible, we would invite the kind codperation of all those 
interested in the subject who can forward us any data. 

We cannot conclude without noticing how mueh science has lost 
during the latter half of the year just ended by the fearful struggle 
that has taken place between France and Germany, where each nation 
has brought into requisition all the resources of science only to inflict 
as much injury as possible on the other. For nearly six months we 
have witnessed the sad sight of workshops shut up, laboratories 
closed, universities and public schools wanting both professors and 
students, and the friendly emulation of similar tastes and pursuits 
turned to the fierce rivalry of the sword. Science will have to de- 
plore the untimely'loss of many of her most attached workers, and 
their country will have lost those who would in happier times have 
done her as much honor at home as they have shown bravery in the 
field. While the French Academy, shut up in besieged Paris, has 
brought the art of ballooning to its present state of perfection, so 
that now it is used as a means of communication with the outside 
world, the result of the subtle strategy of the Germans, and the sci 
entific education they so generally possess, has been to give them - 


similar conditions of land and sea, area, depth of water, etc. On in- | advantages which have, to the present time, baffled their adversaries. 
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HE savings-banks of the State of New 
York hold in deposit nearly two hundred 
millions of dollars. This vast sum, consisting 
of the small accretions of about seven hun- 
dred thousand depositors, irritates and excites 
certain journalists and politicians. There is 
no ground for supposing the affairs of these 
banks to be mal-administered. They are 
chartered under very strict legal regulations, 
and it may be safely asserted that in no other 
form have funds so vast been employed with 
80 little loss. Savings-banks are pretty nearly 
the only financial institutions that never fail. 
In the great panic of 1857, one savings- 
bank in New York was obliged to close its 
doors, but it paid, within a short time, ninety- 
eight per cent. to its depositors. The bank 
had really been solvent, the small deficit of 
two per cent. necessarily arising from the 
costs and expenses in closing up its business. 
These banks, then, being safe depositories, and 
having been conducted with uniform probity 
and success, why does there exist any hostil- 
ity against them ? Partly from ignorance of 
their real character, and partly from a de- 
sire to turn their vast deposits into other 
channels, Schemes of all sorts, aiming at 
their welfare, are rife. We hear of plans 
by which the fund shall be turned in some 
special way to the advantage of working- 
people ; but the fate of the numerous “ build- 
ing associations” of a dozen years ago ought 
to make us beware of all such schemes. 
Our savings-banks are often charged with 
being “conservative and obstructive,” be- 
cause they do not listen to every theory that 
speculative minds may advance. It is their 
imperative duty to be “ conservative and ob- 
structive.” No pressure should induce them 
to swerve from their present course, which 
cannot in any particular, be changed without 
great danger. They have in charge immense 
interests, wherein the measure of profit is of no 
consideration in comparison with the measure 
of security. And the one absolute principle 
of finance is, that complete security and mini- 
mum of interestareinseparable. These banks 
have in their hands the slow and painful accu- 
mulations of self-denying labor ; they hold the 
widow’s mite, the garnered hopes of age, the 
sole security of innumerable people against 
deprivation in sickness or old age. There is no 
fund so sacred. There are no institutions that 
should be so carefully guarded, so scrupulously 
respected. They are better than asylums, be- 
cause they in a measure prevent the neces- 
sity of asylums. They are better than any 
form of charitable dispensation, because they 
alone, of all the devices of charity, render per- 
manent and radical benefit tothe poor. Fru- 
gality is the sole means of preventing poverty, 
and savings-banks afford not only the oppor- 
tunity for practising this virtue, but they 
reward it. These remarks are prompted by 
an attempt recently made in the Albany 
Legislature to pass a bill directing the trans- 
fer from the banks to the State of one-half 
of their surplus funds, and of all deposits re- 
maining unclaimed for ten years. This hos- 
tile legislation is very much to be regretted, 
but it is only one of the signs of the times. 





There seems to be an idea that savings-banks 
are rich institutions, and suitable objects for 
legislative warfare. It is apparently imagined 
that some class other than the depositors are 
making money out of them. But who can this 
class be? The banks pay no dividends to stock- 
holders. They give no salaries to trustees or 
to presidents. They cannot loan to those 
connected with them, or to any persons, ex- 
cepting on real estate or government bonds. 
Whatever profit they make above the interest 
regularly paid to their depositors, is held 
either as a margin to cover a possible decline 
in the value of their securities, or at regular 
intervals to form a special dividend to depos- 
itors. The surplus funds, then, that the State 
purposes to take possession of, belong to wid- 
ows, orphans, sewing-girls, artisans, laborers— 
the honest, laborious, struggling poor. It is 
theirs beyond all right of confiscation, all 
show of legal interposition. And as for un- 
claimed deposits, every bank-officer will testify 
that it is not uncommon for claimants to ap- 
pear after very long intervals. Money is some- 
times deposited for a child at its birth, and 
the bank hears nothing more in regard to it 
until it is claimed at the majority of the in- 
fant. Money is sometimes deposited by peo- 
ple who afterward remove to other States, or 
wander off to other parts of the world, and 
who, after many years, reappear either to add 
to their deposits, or withdraw them. Ima- 
gine a man laboring and struggling in far-off 
places, consoling himself with the thought of 
that little sum in a distant city which, year 
after year, is slowly increasing, and which he 
means, if possible, never to touch until old 
age comes upon him—imagine this man, at 
last, in dire distress, or stricken in years, 
coming to demand his little, long-garnered 
means, and learning, to his indignation and 
dismay, that the State, which should have beer 
his protector, has been his despoiler—that all 
his self-denial, his long waiting, his hopes, 
have come to naught! If the Legislature 
touches the funds of these banks, it con- 
fiscates where it should protect; it destroys 
where it should build up. 


We had just written the above when 
we discovered, in the New-York World, in an 
article termed “ A Word of Advice to Labor- 
ing-men,” the following paragraphs : 

“* By far the largest amount of money placed 
tr. savings-banks throughout the country be- 
longs to mechanics, working-men, small shop- 
keepers, and d tics—belongs, in a word, to 
the working-men or those most directly con- 
nected with them. Yet the deposits in the 
savings-banks of New England and New York 
alone considerably exceed the enormous sum 
of four hundred million dollars—more than the 
total bank capital of the whole United States. 
The working-men of New England and New- 
York State are to-day the owners of a very large 
proportion of the enormous sum of four hun- 
dred million dollars. Yet they ave constantly 
deploring their inability to develop codpera- 
tive business schemes from want of the capital 
and credit which they say is controlled ex- 
clusively by the employer class. . 

“ Of course it is controlled by the employer 
class. But, as far at least as the capital of the 
working-men is concerned, it is so controlled 
only by the ful] and free consent of the work- 
ing-men themselves. Said the Hon. E. R. 
Mudge, of Boston, chairman of the recent great 














dinner to the woollen-manufacturers in this 
city: ‘ The fact is, that our largest manufactur- 
ing corporations borrow more money from sav- 
ings-banks than from any other one source ;’ 
and his testimony on this subject is entitled to 
full credit. No doubt the Fall-River com- 
panies, who, previous to the mule-spinners’ 
strike last June, would not ‘ condescend’ to 
tell their employés why their wages were re- 
duced, were at that very time running their 
mills on the money of those very employés, 
which they had borrowed from the savings- 
banks. The deluded mule-spinners thought 
the great corporations were the capitalists, and 
they submitted because they could not resist 
the pressure of the capital employed against 
them, when, in truth, the principal part of the 
capital employed against them was nothing in 
the world but their own savings. . . . Far be 
it from us to impugn the rectitude, the safety 
of our savings- banks’ management. The 
money of the working-men is, no doubt, quite 
as safe when loaned to ‘ our largest manufactur- 
ing corporations’ as it could be anywhere. But 
what would be the influence on the position of 
working-mea if this sum of four hundred mill- 
ion dollars, or even one tithe of it, instead of 
being loaned to ‘our largest manufacturing 
corporations,’ were loaned under proper re- 
strictions and safeguards to working- men’s 
firms carrying on the same business ?” 
Nothing is so discouraging to the friends 
of savings-banks as the apparent impossi- 
bility of making people understand the sim- 
plest principles concerning them. Savings- 
banks have no power to discriminate between 
persons. It is their duty to loan their funds 
on the best security only, and their charters 
give them very little liberty of choice. Co- 
operative bodies of working-people have ex- 
actly the same opportunity to borrow of these 
banks that “our largest manufacturing cor- 
porations ” have, but neither the one nor the 
other can borrow, or ought to be able to 
borrow, excepting on unquestionable guaran- 
tees. If money were loaned to organizations 
of working-people, merely as such, on any 
securities inferior to those now required, we 
should find the savings of one set of work- 
people endangered to benefit another set of 
work-people, and we should soon see distrust 
and disorder introduced into a system that is 
now perfectly stable, and which has the en- 
tire confidence of those most concerned. 
We doubt very much whether depositors 
would consent to any such change. But 
the funds of savings-banks are, in truth, 
loaned to working-people. In whatever way 
they are employed, they act as the sustenance 
of labor; and it is one of the admirable fea- 
tures of these institutions that while giving 
security to the savings of labor, they at the 
same time are the creators of wages. If 
New-England mills are run upon means bor- 
rowed of savings-banks, then how is this 
capital “employed against” the laborers by 
thus giving them employment? If it were 
not for banks, the savings of people would 
either be wasted, hoarded in old stockings, or 
hidden in corners. The banks gather up & 
vast number of small accretions, and hence 
utilize as capital that which, held by its in- 
dividual owners, would be powerless. And it 
is impossible for this fund to be employed in 
any way without acting directly to the advan- 
tage of work-people. It builds factories, it 
constructs railroads, it sets looms in motion. 
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It is capital owned, indeed, by artisans and 
laborers, but it could not be utilized better to 
their advantage than it is now without in 
some way impairing its safety. There can be 
no doubt about this. No financier, merchant, 
or other, can by any device attempt to in- 
crease his profits without adding to his risks. 
And, just so long as in savings-banks the first 
consideration, the second consideration, and 
the last consideration, must be safety, the 
funds of these banks will have to be invested 
in their present guarded and secure manner. 
We believe this to be a principle as fixed as 
the hills. 


—— The most impressive evidence of our 
rapid, growth in luxury, and it may be in re- 
finement, is to be seen in the great jewelry- 
store of Tiffany & Co., recently opened in 
Union Square, in this city. This “casket of 
jewels” covers ten thousand square feet of 
ground, is five stories high, substantially built 
of iron, and cost three-quarters of a million 
of dollars. Its contents, we suppose, are 
worth considerably more than the casket. 
Let us look at some of these articles and 
inquire their prices, for the benefit of our 
readers in the country and in the back- 
woods, who may wish to know what the city- 
folks do with their money. Prominent among 
the things which first meet the eye of a visitor 
are the bronzes, which are all from Paris, and 
from the most noted workshops of that city. 
Those from the justly-celebrated foundery of 
Barbadiene, are wonderful in the anatomical 
modulation of the human figures represented. 
The designs are all artistic and graceful, and 
follow the great masters in sculpture. Near 
the entrance are two life-size figures, the lar- 
gest ever imported into this country; their 
value forty-five hundred dollars. Between 
these is a card-receiver on a tall and graceful 
stand; its price is four hundred dollars. A 
beautiful group, “ Hector and Andromache,” 
by Gregoire, three feet high, and two figures 
by Carrier, “ Undine,” and an “ Amazon,” are 
also noteworthy and very costly. But, pass- 
ing from the bronzes which may perhaps be 
considered works of art rather than of mere 
luxury, let us look at the fancy articles. Per- 
haps the most interesting of these are the 
dressing-cases, desks, and library-sets, of which 
there is every variety. They come from Paris, 
Vienna, and Geneva, and are made of various 
sorts of wood—as rosewood, satin-wood, coro- 
mandel, English walnut, Pollard oak, Spa- 
wood, Thuya-wood, etc. Some of these cases 
are beautifully inlaid, and ornamented with 
agates, malachite, silver, or ivory. Their pur- 
poses are as various as their styles. There 
are gentlemen’s and ladies’ dressing-cases— 
these made chiefly of Russia-leather—which 
are fitted out in a style of elegance and extrav- 
agance difficult to imagine. Combs of tor- 
toise-shell, brushes of ivory, cut-glass bottles 
with solid silver tops, heavily gilt; innumera- 
ble little instruments and tools of the finest 
steel, until, at last, we find dressing-cases that 
cost five hundred dollars; and yet these are 
among the most salable of any, a proof of our 
growing wealth, if not of our growing taste. 
Here is a library-set with the ink-stand, paper- 
weight, pen-tray, candlesticks, taper-stand, 
paper-knife, seal, and other articles of mala- 
chite; this set is valued at six hundred and 





seventy-five dollars; in another, the articles 
are of gilt bronze, richly studded with tur- 
quoise and Buhemian garnets, and inlaid with 
choice agates; this set is worth five hundred 
dollars. Next to these are fans, the price of 
which is one hundred and fifty dollars, the 
latest style being of point lace over silk, with 
mother-of-pearl, or tortoise-shell handles. Pass- 
ing over the silver plate, which, if costly, has 
yet real value, and of which some pieces are 
worth thousands of dollars, let us glance at 
the specialty of the house, the jewels and 
precious stones. Here are five strings of 
pearls, valued at twelve thousand dollars; a 
solitaire diamond ring, price seven thousand 
dollars ; a small tray of such rings, containing 
perhaps fifty, valued at ane hundred thousand 
dollars ; a single brilliant, not set, whose price 
is twelve thousand dollars; a set—necklace, 
brooch, and ear-rings, of pearls and diamonds 
—thirty-two thousand dollars. Then there is 
a “pendant,” containing thirty diamonds, 
which costs eleven thousand dollars; an opal 
and diamond brooch nine hundred and fifty 
dollars; another of pearls and diamonds in 
silver setting, twenty-three hundred dollars. 
There are hair ornaments composed of little 
humming-birds, set in emeralds, rubies, and 
diamonds; superb cameos, carved in Italy, 
with the perfection of artistic delicacy ; a lit- 
tle gold quiver filled with arrows, one of which, 
being touched, reveals a tiny watch, not larger 
than a three-cent piece, which goes. Another 
watch is contained within a gold ornament, 
imitating the tulip; and still another is a 
small globe set in diamonds and sapphires, 
accompanied by a chain similarly ornamented 
—and the price of this toy is six hundred and 
fifty dollars. A very fine cameo bracelet, 
diamond-studded, costs fifteen hundred dollars. 
A single plain but very beautiful diamond 
cross, containing twelve stones, is priced twen- 
ty-eight hundred dollars ; and a tray of crosses, 
in pearls and diamonds, is worth fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. And, to crown this display of 
fanciful extravagance, here are two pen-hold- 
ers, made of gold and glistening with dia- 
monds, whose price is four hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars ! 


—— The London Saturday Review has 
given, in its series of social essays, a paper 
on “Noise.” Noise is the arch-enemy of the 
overwrought brain, and one of the effects of 
culture is to subdue social noise and all clam- 
orous expression. But noise is by no means 
the universal evil modern ultra-refinement 
would have it. There are conditions of life 
where silence is so prevailing that the ear 
craves sound, and the spirit becomes sluggish 
for want of it. Sound is often a stimulus, 
and is absolutely necessary to a full sense of 
existence. In country-life, the craving for 
noise often leads the rustic to turbulent scenes. 
We may imagine the charm of market-day to 
dwellers in rural solitudes. “The confusion 
of sound brings a new sense of life and broth- 
erhood: the crack and crash, the rattle and 
grinding of wheels, the multitudinous cries, 
the snatches of talk and laughter, the tread 
of numbers, and, over all, clocks and chimes 
and bells, each sound demanding, insinuating, 
clamoring to be heard, and diverting the 
thought for the moment to itself, and yet all 
harmonizing into a busy-bee-like unity of pur- 





pose.” The idea of religion, even, in the un- 
learned mass who pass their lives in silent, 
solitary occupations, is so inseparably asso- 
ciated with noise that it is almost impossible 
to instil the one without some aid from the 
other. But noise, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, is losing its mission. Modern nerves 
recoil from the rude charm of mingled dis- 
cords. We cannot now discover the spirit- 
stirring quality of the ear-piercing fife, as de- 
scribed by Shakespeare. We are amazed that 
the word shrill should have been used by old 
poets as complimentary. We are puzzled that 
Sir Walter Scott should have enjoyed “the 
frenzied rivalry of contending bag-pipes.” 
The riot and din of revelry in ancient times 
confound us. All that clatter which once was 
inseparable from high spirits seems to us now 
simply savage, and what was once to us @ 
sympathy has become an antipathy. But, 
where there is great vitality, there is sure to be 
noise. Mirth is always outspoken. In houses 
where noise is an offence, the children grow 
up. losing a tonic. We miss a flash in the 
eye, a spring in the step, a ring in the laugh, 
which a little noise, indulged in at odd times, 
might have instilled into the system. Noise, 
therefore, is a part of education. Too much 
silence makes us morbid and sluggish; the 
ear has its necessities, like other organs, and 
the brain, if often oppressed and wearied with 
noise, is as frequently stimulated and invigo- 
rated by it. Lawful, recognized noise, con- 
cludes the Review, is one of the important 
elements of healthful life, along with fresh air 
and pure water. 





War Hotes, 





The Siege of Paris. 

(From our Paris Correspondent, by Balloon-mail, December 24, 1870.) 
ROM the 16th to the 20th inst. hostilities 
between the belligerents were almost en- 
tirely suspended, both armies having been en- 
gaged in perfecting their offensive or defensive 
preparations. The order of General Trochu 
to shut all the gates of Paris on the 19th inst. 
was a significant hint of further sorties being 
attempted. Two well-appointed armies were 
rapidly concentrated to the east in the wood of 
Vincennes, and to the west in the peninsula 
of Gennevilliers, the combined forces of which 
equally threatened the half of those of their 
adversaries concentrated around the northern 
or southern semicircle of the city. Early on 
the morning of the 21st one hundred and eight 
battalions of the mobilized National Guard, 
numbering sixty thousand combatants, sup- 
ported by four batteries of artillery and one «” 
mitrailleuses, forming the reserve, marched to 
the wood of Vincennes. Their passage, at two 
o’clock a. m., through the city, from the Place 
Vendéme to the Place du Tréne, attended by 
their friends and relatives, their bayonets glan- 
cing in the dimly-lighted streets, and the 
adieus, good wishes, and entreaties, that arose 
on all sides, presented a scene at once extreme- 
ly picturesque and intensely pathetic. At day~- 
break, on the same day, many of the positions 
held by thé Germans, in front of the semicircle 
from Mont Valérien to the fort of Nogent, were 
attacked by the French, whose efforts ceased 
only with nightfall. The most of those at- 
tacks were simple feints to distract the atten- 
tion of the Germans from the points seriously 
menaced. The operations of the French were 
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chiefly directed against the positions of Neuilly 
sur Marne, Villa Evrard, and Maison Blanche, 
which, after a bombardment of six hours, were 
gallantly carried by the French troops, who 
preserved and fortified them under the direc- 
tion of Generals Vinoy, Malroy, and Blaise, 
the latter of whom fell, mortally wounded. 
General Favé, commanding the artillery, was 
also seriously wounded. An attack, led by the 
seamen under Admiral de la Ronciére, against 
the village of Bourget, did not prove success- 
ful, and the column had to retreat after losing 
a third of its effective force. This result was 
attributed to the state of fog then prevalent. 
General Ducrot, having moved forward his 
heavy artillery, opened a tremendous fire upon 
the German batteries of Pont Iblon and Blanc- 
Mesnil, many of the pieces of which were re- 
duced to silence, and succeeded in taking pos- 
session of the important villages of Grosley 
and Drancy. General Noel, advancing with a 
strong column under the protection of the 
guns of Mont Valérien, made a reconnoissance 
to the left against Montretont, in front against 
Buzanval and Longboyan, and to the right 
against the island of Chiard, from which the 
Germans were expelled after a severe struggle. 
The commander of the artillery of Mont Valé- 
rien, M. Faure, was grievously wounded while 
leading the free-shooters of Paris into the isl- 
and. This position being of great strategical 
importance for the further operations of Gen- 
eral Trochu, has been intrenched and fortified. 

The mortality of Paris is always on the in- 
crease, having risen this week from twenty- 
four hundred and fifty-five to twenty-seven 
hundred and twenty-eight deaths. This result 
may be regarded as an indication of increasing 
sufferings and miseries, which, of course, fall 
with peculiar severity upon the weaker mem- 
bers of the community. 

The casting of cannons, and the manufacture 
of mitrailleuses and chassepots, are carried on 
with prodigious activity, as it is felt by all that 
not a moment must be lost in preparing the 
means for the final effort. 

The severe frost prevailing on the 22d, 23d, 
and 24th inst. has suspended further opera- 
tions. The troops at the front, in spite of the 
hardness of the soil, have been constantly em- 
ployed day and night in intrenching and forti- 
fying themselves. They are now in the best 
of spirits, and confident of obtaining, under 
their present leaders, ultimate success. The 
lines of investment being gradually extended 
will soon be broken through at the most im- 
portant points, which will oblige the Germans 
to retreat to the frontiers and continue the 
campaign in Lorraine and Alsace. The efforts 
made by men of science in Paris to multiply 
the means of defence, and increase or econ- 
omize the stock of aliments, are in the highest 


degree praiseworthy, and at the same time | 


honorable to their inventive genius. Substi- 
trres for butter, cheese, extract of meat, and 

«ilies, have been made from grease, cocoa- 
nuts, bones, horns, hoofs, bowels, and livers 
of animals. 
have also been invented by them. 


A Vivid Picture. 











Many sauces of great delicacy | 


M. Feydeau, a French author of some note, | 


writing to the ¥. ¥. 7ribune, thus vividly por- 
trays the condition of France: ‘* When, in the 
month of last July, at Paris, I struck at every 
step against drunken bands vociferating the 


‘ Marseillaise,’ and crying ‘ A Berlin/’ I could | 


not help saying, ‘ These people are my country- | 


men; I cannot, therefore, wish them misfor- 
tune; but if they should happen to return 
shorn—they who were going out for wool—this 
would be according to the logic of things, and 


| 


no one would have a right to be surprised at 
it.’ Still, it must be confessed, that the bloody 
tragedy which we now witness has something 
which confounds the spirits least susceptible to 
emotion. The world has never been a witness 
of more mournful cataclysms, never has it had 
to deplore more repulsive horrors. It would 
require a Shakespeare and a Tacitus together 
to seize and'to express properly all the afflicting 
phases of this unfinished drama. Humanity 
here exhibits itself under the most odious and 
most sinister colors. What knaveries, what low 
calculations, what strange aberrations, what 
headlong disasters, exhausting in the space of 
a few weeks the last resources of a great coun- 
try! The Prussian minister and the French 
usurper, seeking for two years to lay snares for 
each other, under pretext of dividing provinces 
which belong neither to Germany nor to France, 
each one of them preparing himself slyly for 
war, loading the other with protestations of 
friendship; then those neighboring peoples, 
formed to live in peace with each other, and 
whom it is sought to persuade they have al- 
ways detested each other; this puerile entry 
into the field, where there is nothing found to 
praise but the heroism, made to order, of a 
child; those victories, pompously announced 
in advance, which result in the unspeakable 
capitulation of Sedan: and, after the empire is 
crushed out in blood, this campaign of savages 
which begins, these confiagrations, these rob- 
beries, these murders of francs-tireurs, of 
Gardes Mobiles, this insolent cutting to pieces 
of one of the richest countries of the world, 
this shooting of peasants guilty of having de- 
fended their firesides, these eternal requisitions 
of delicate wines and cigars, are, as the vulgar 
conqueror says, with the intention of demoral- 
izing rotten France, Divine Providence having 
deigned to choose him, this simple-minded 
king, to accomplish this good work. And, 
alas, this is not all. While the country is 
pouring out the last blood of its children to re- 
pulse the invader, while the government is 
organizing, contracting loans, reassembling 
armies, making appeals to Europe to save the 
centre of civilization which it has given itself 
the mission to defend, reverses continue ; Stras- 
bourg, Metz, and Toul capitulate, and from this 
moment all France falls into a chaos a thousand 
times more frightful than that from which she 
was drawn by twelve centuries of prosperity. 
All is, in fine, crushed, polluted, suppressed, 
annihilated, in a country which was, up to this 
time, the most lovely, the most gracious, the 
most chivalrous in the world. Commerce exists 
no longer; industry is paralyzed. There is no 
longer a vestige of public service, neither posts, 
nor telegraphs, nor railroads. The few jour- 
nals which exist are silent and do not circulate. 
Families, friends, the learned, the educated, 
ean no longer correspond with each other. 
Secarcely any news of the rest of the world ar- 
rives in France, and it is with difficulty that 
France, thanks to adventurous expedients such 
as pigeons and balloons, can inform other na- 
tions of the world of the events occurring there 
—a state of things which no other people, 
either through interest or through gratitude, or 
through a spirit of Christian charity, dreams 
of putting an end to. Is this picture exagger- 
ated? Far from it. It expresses scarcely the 
shadow of the truth. The horrible year 1870, 
which will have seen so many fortunes fall, so 


many great and splendid affairs fail, such | 


flourishing branches of commerce come to ruin, 
such great hearts and high intelligences extin- 
guished—this year which will be in history 
forever accursed, year of death, year of sterility, 
will not give its date to a book, to a statue, or 
to a picture, or to a page of music, or to a scien- 





tific discovery, or to any progress whatever in 
any place on the globe ; for the day when France 
extinguishes her torch darkness covers the uni- 
verse.”” 

The German Empire. 

The Burggraf of Nirnberg, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and King of Prussia, is about to 
grow into an Emperor in Germany. This 
gradual rise is really not unlike the gradual 
rise, in the rival land, of the Count de Paris 
into the Duke of the French, and of the Duke 
of the French into the King. That no prince 
of the house of Capet ever took it into his head 
to call himself by the highest title of all might 
in these days be taken as a sign of the discre- 
tion of the princes of the house of Capet. But 
the truth is that, as long as words retained any 
meaning, it could never have come into the 
head of any sovereign of Paris to take to him- 
self a title which would have been absolutely 
meaningless. Two Bonapartes did indeed at 
different times array themselves in the pea- 
cock’s feathers of empire; but in the earlier 
case it was part of a system of imposture 
which paid, while in the later case the thing 
was sheer imitation. And possibly in both 
cases there may have been some secret shrink- 
ing from clothing a novel and abnormal power, 
founded by an adventurer of foreign birth, 
with that simple title of kingship which had 
been lawfully handed on through so many 
generations of native Frenchmen. The elder 
Bonaparte, as all the world knows, gave him- 
self out as the successor, perhaps more strictly 
as an avatar, of the mythical Charlemagne. 
The younger could only give himself out as 
the successor or avatar of his unhappily not 
mythical uncle. But in either case the thing 
paid; grotesque as the title was in itself, it 
served its purpose, as expressing a state of 
things which was felt to be, and was meant to 
be felt to be, something different from lawful 
kingship. The assumption of the imperal ti- 
tle by the chief of united Germany stands on 
quite different grounds. It has a real histori- 
cal meaning. The German king had a right, 
by virtue of his German election, to be 
crowned Roman Emperor, but he was not em- 
peror till he was so crowned. It should not be 
forgotten that all the emperors after Charles V. 
were in strictness only emperors-elect, and 
were so called in documents which ‘made any 
pretence to formal accuracy. But an “ erwahi- 
ter Kaiser,” an “Imperator electus,’’ easily 
came to be called Kaiser and Imperator, with- 
out the qualifying adjective; and a Roman 
Emperor-elect, who was also a King of Ger- 
many, easily slipped into an Emperor of Ger- 
many. Looked at, then, as a matter of legal 
and historical technicality, the title of Em 
peror of Germany, though not stnetly accurate, 
is not the same grotesque absurdity as an Em- 
peror of Austria, an Emperor of Hayti, or an 
Emperor of the French. And, again, ‘ Kaiser 
in Deutschland” is not quite the same thing 
as “ Kaiser von Deutschland,” the use of the 
preposition is the same as in the later imperial 
style after Maximilian. The emperor-elect 
was “ Konig in Germanien” as part of his im- 
perial description, a delicacy which was lost in 
the Latin version ‘‘Germanie Rex.” The 
difference is surely an intelligible one. The 
new emperor will not be “ Emperor of Ger- 
many” as a territorial empire; he will be 
“Emperor in Germany,” one who holds an 
imperial position in Germany—a description 
which cannot be called inaccurate. Emperor, 
Kaiser, in the oldest and strictest sense, he 
cannot be, a3 having no connection with the 
local Rome, old or new. But,as a king of 
kings, he will hold in Germany a position 
which is distinctly imperial. 
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The United States of Germany. 


The Germany of which William of Prussia 
is emperor, would be more appropriately des- 
ignated by the appellation United States of 
Germany. For, the twenty-five states and 
principalities composing the so-called German 
empire are united by a governmental bond 
that conforms much more to our ideas of a 
free republican constitution than to the notions 
usually prevailing in regard to the nature of an 
empire. An examination of the outlines of 
the constitution of government under which 
the new empire is to be ruled, will show that, 
contrary to the predictions of those who proph- 
esied that “‘ Prussian despotism’ would be 
strengthened by the war, the result is likely to 
be the curtailment of Prussia’s power, and the 
enlargement of true German liberty. The 
twenty-five states or principalities forming the 
United States of Germany are the following: 


Prussia. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
Bavaria. Saxe-Altenburg. 
Saxony. Waldeck. 
Wirtemberg. Lippe-Detmold. 
Baden. Schwarzburg - Rodol- 
Hesse. stadt. 
Mecklenburg - Schwe- Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
rin. hausen. 
Brunswick. Reuss-Schleiz. 
Oldenburg. Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Saxe- Weimar. Reuss-Greiz. 
Meoklenburg-Strelitz. Hamburg. 
Saxe-Meiningen. Lubeck. 
Anhalt. Bremen. 


Of these twenty-five states, four are king- 
doms, three free cities, and the remainder 
grand-duchies, duchies, and principalities. The 
area of the empire is two hundred and four 
thousand seven hundred square miles, and its 
population thirty-eight million five hundred 
thousand. With Alsace and Lorraine the latter 
would reach forty million. 


Novel Use of Billiard-table Cloth. 


The Bavarian Light Horse, in their passage 
through France, found, it is said, the material 
for a new Sunday uniform in the green baize 
of every billiard table, and wherever they met 
with one set their knives and scissors to 
work, 


Food in Paris. 


There are some things “our own corre- 
spondent”’ does not tell us clearly. Although 
he sends off, par ballon monté, a dispatch as 
often as circumstances permit, we do not know 
as much as we wish of the daily life of the un- 
fortunate Parisians. From another source, 
however, we learn that the allowance of meat 
at the end of November was only thirty-five 
grammes—equal to one and one-sixth ounces— 
per diem per head for adults, and half that 
amount for children. The correspondent of 
the Food Journal sends over a few interesting 
particulars, which we quoté, of the state of 
Paris. He says: 

‘“* The idea that two million people, a large 
number of whom have ample means, should 
find themselves rationed like soldiers and 
paupers, is so novel that nothing but the actual 
experience of the fact can bring it directly 
home to the mind. That people who are ac- 
customed to delicate eating, to every culinary 
luxury, who fast on delicious fish, the freshest 
of eggs and vegetables, water-fowl, and splen- 
did fruit—say once a week—should now feed 
every day on an ounce or two of any kind of 
meat that they can obtain—beef, horse, etc.— 
is certainly an extraordinary form of sybaritism 
of the nineteenth century.’ 


The consumption of horse-flesh 1s, of course, 





almost universal, and even the subject of puff- 
ing: 

** A horse-butcher, the other day, exhibited 
the following placard : ‘ Horse of the first qual- 
ity, from the stables of the Comte de La- 
grange.’ ”’ 


The writer says: 


‘Some persons prefer it to beef, from the 
gamy flavor which it possesses, and compare 
it to chevreui]—the small doe venison of France 
—which certainly scarcely deserves the name ; 
others particularly dislike it for the same rea- 
son, this is, however, simply a matter of 
taste. As good, wholesome food, it has been 
universally eaten; and the soup made from it 
is declared by every one to be superior to that 
from beef.” 


Smaller game, however, is not neglected by 
these masters of the culinary art; and dishes 
indigenous to China now find favor in the most 
civilized capital of Europe: 


“Cat is eaten and sold openly, and, al- 
though I never had the pleasure of artaking 
of a civet of the kind, to my knowledge, I can 
assure you that cats are relished by a good 
many people, and are quoted at six francs each, 
while dog is quoted at four francs the half ani- 
mal. One journal declares that more than 
twenty-four thousand cats have been sold and 
eaten. A student in medicine sent the follow- 
ing note to a friend: ‘Come on Saturday to my 
rooms, and eat a broiled cat, seasoned with 
pistachio-nuts, olives, gherkins, and pimento, 
and washed down with Chablis. After dinner 
we will drink some Rhenish wine to the indi- 
visibility of France.’ At a good house, the 
other day—the house of a gourmet—the bill-of- 
fare was: Filet de cheval roti, escaloppes d’anon, 
plum-pudding, au graisse de bau/.’ 

On the subject of prices, this correspondent 
—to whom we are indebted for the best account 
of the food-supply of Paris which has reached 
us—says : 

“Bread is plentiful and cheap; ham, 6s. 
8d. per pound; Lyons sausage, 12s. ; a turkey, 
52s. 6d.; a rabbit, 15s.; an eel, 15s.; a plate 
of gudgeons, 5s. ; twelve eggs, 8s. 10d. ; a cab- 
bage, 15d. ; a bunch of carrots, 2s.’’ 

The prices of delicacies are enormous: a 
paté de foie gras costs forty-five frances, and a 
turkey with force-meat fifty-five francs. This 
was on the 25th of November; now, in all 
probability, these prices are nearly doubled. 
But the beleaguered citizens bear up bravely— 
as yet. The writer in the Food Journal says: 

“In the midst of all our annoyances we 
have our jokes, When dinner is ready, some 
one is sure to say, ‘ To horse, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to horse!’ Stories are told of com- 
manders of besieged towns who presented to 
their guests, as choice dishes, a roast cat, gar- 
nished with a dozen of mice and a salmis of 
rats. The following is one of a dozen vers-de- 
table: 

‘Manger du rat, du cheval, ou du chien, 

Cela nous repose, 

Quand on l’ignore, ce n’est rien ; 

Quand on le sait, c’est peu de chose.’ 
A woman is detected stealing out of a house 
with something hidden under her shawl; she 
is arrested, and a fine cat found upon her. 
‘Oh, pray do not expose me!’ she cries, in a 
plaintive voice ; ‘it is for a poor sick friend.’ ” 


German Republicans. 


German republicans.probably watch with 
complacency the establishment of the empire. 
Their adversary has henceforth a single neck, 
and if at any time they are strong enough to 
change the form of government, their republic 
will be ready to their hands. The enemies of 
monarchy have lately concentrated their ani- 
mosity on the King of Prussia, with the plausi- 
ble pretext that he and his minister deliberate- 
ly pursue a warlike policy with a view to the 
maintenance of military despotism. If the 
charge .should prove to have any foundation, 





perseverance in the alleged system will arouse 
a formidable opposition. It is probable that a 
large part of the population of Germany already 
regards the prolongation of the campaign with 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, and it will 
be impossible to repeat the experiment of an 
equally popular war. Unless Russia were un- 
wise enough to assail German feelings or inter- 
ests, no opponent who could be selected would 
arouse a genuine spirit of national antagonism. 
The German Parliament will probably be inde- 
pendent enough to resist a warlike and aggres- 
sive policy. The middle classes who in Prus- 
sia struggled long and resolutely against the 
king’s schemes of military organization will, as 
far as they are represented in the German Par- 
liament, continue to urge the reduction of the 
army. The heir of the empire is believed to 
share their opinions; and, if the liberal party 
is defeated, the republicans may have a chance. 


Alsace. 


The new general government of Elsass pro- 
claimed by the King of Prussia, embraces, in 
addition to the departments of the Rhine which 
constituted the former Alsace, the arrondisse- 
ments of Saarbourg, Chateau, Salins, Saargue- 
mines, Metz, and Thionville, taken from the 
departments of Moselle and Meurthe, in Lor- 
raine. With the addition of these districts, the 
boundary of the new province marks out very 
nearly the German-speaking part of France. 
The fortresses of Thionville and Metz in the 
north, the natural barrier of the Vosges Moun- 
tains, and again the fortress of Belfort, in the 
south, will then protect the frontier of Germany 
toward France. From an article in the Decem- 
ber number of Jetermann’s Mittheilungen, we 
learn that the new government has an area of 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty-five 
English square miles. This space is consider- 
ably larger than Connecticut, and it cuts off a 
thirty-sixth part from the whole of France. 
The fertility and industries of Elsass, however, 
support a population of one million six hun- 
dred and thirty-cight thousand five hundred, 
or a twenty-third part of the inhabitants of 
France, and the density of its population is 
comparable to that of the plains of China. In 
the new government the purely German-speak- 
ing area measures four thousand four hundred 
and twenty-five square miles; the purely 
French parts, which lie chiefly round the for- 
tresses in the north and south, are together 
nine hundred and eighty-five square miles in 
extent, and the territory of a mixed language, 
which lies in patches between, makes up an 
area of four hundred and fifteen square miles. 





Miscellany. 


Young Ladies as they are. 





. 
\ 7 E have lately heard so much discus- 

sion of what is called “the move- 
ment on behalf of women,” that it is a 
relief to find that there are still women in 
the world whose thoughts are occupied with 
love, dress, and cookery, and who seem to 
have neither grand aims nor lofty aspira- 
tions, nor any desire for what is called the 
‘intellectual development” of their sex. We 
suspect, indeed, that the vehement advo- 
cates of woman’s rights would denounce the 
editor of the Young Ladies’ Journal, like Can- 
ning’s knife-grinder, as a “‘ wretch whom no 
sense of wrong can rouse to vengeance,’ and 
we suspect also that this editor would be toler- 
ably comfortable under the denunciation. To 
judge from a copious correspondence, the young 
ladies who read the Journal have aims and as- 
pirations which their more exalted sisters would 
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probably deem contemptible. They write to 
the editor to inquire how they may obtain white 
hands and avoid red noses. The questions of 
these correspondents are not given, but we may 
infer from the answers that one young lady in- 
quired how she might look intelligent. The 
editor properly answered that by study and ob- 
servation she might not only look, but become 
intelligent. She is advised to mix in society 
as much as possible, and employ her leisure in 
study; but it is to be feared that the object of 
this advice is to enable her to please men, and 
not to show how she may rival them. Another 
piece of advice appears to be founded on the 
old maxim of the cookery-book, “ First catch 
your hare.” A lady is recommended not to 
mark any of her linen until after her marriage. 
“Then let it bear your married name.”’ A 
pretty domestic picture might be made of Mrs. 
Smith marking pocket-handkerchiefs while Mr. 
Smith contemplates the process, and feels that 
he is comfortably bagged. Several correspond- 
ents desire to be informed on which finger the 
“engaged ring” is to be worn. Itis a frequent 
practice to subjoin to questions on other sub- 
jects a request to the editor to give an opinion 
on the handwriting of the questioner. A young 
lady who desires to know how she may keep 
herself bright and fresh-looking, is advised to 
rise and retire to rest early and to take plenty 
of out-door exercise. The same young lady is 
informed that oysters and stout are considered 
good to take before singing. ‘‘ A Sailor’s Bride”’ 
is instructed in the art of making vegetable- 


marrow preserve, which we conjecture may be. 


intended for the sailor to take with him to sea, 
“A Disappointed One” is informed that it is 
very early to show wrinkles, which good health 
and a happy temper should keep away for 
another ten years at least. The editor receives 
a vast quantity of “ poetry,” which, for the most 
part, is very summarily dealt with. Thus 
“Emily” is asked why she writes such non- 
sense verses. “A love-song needs something 
more than rhyme. An idea is at least desira- 
ble.” Equally severe is the criticism on 
** Brida,”’ whose lines are declined because they 
are deficient in rhyme, and do not contain an 
idea that has not been done to death by ama- 
teur poets. Next to the character of handwrit- 
ing, correspondents seem to be most solicitous 
about the color of their hair, One answer is, 
“Dark brown; a very fine texture. Writing 
good.”” Another is, “We advise you to be 
content with the color of your hair as it is, and 
not to attempt to alter it.” It may encourage 
young gentlemen to know that one, at least, 
wrote to the editor and got an answer; but we 
think he must have put a very improper ques- 
tion, since the answer is “‘ Certainly wrong, 
unless she were decidedly engaged to the gen- 
tleman.”” The same correspondent is informed 
that he cannot take any thing to remove a 
natural and healthy color without injury to his 
health. A young lady who suffers under the 
same distressing affliction of vigorous health is 
recommended not to be ashamed of the indica- 
tion of it, and not to take drugs to make her 
pale. “They may bring on indigestion.” 
Another correspondent is informed that there 
is no way of compressing the waist without in- 
jury to the health. Another is answered that 
cold tea is harmless. “ We do not think it 
would have any effect upon your complexion.” 
Another is assured that if she keeps in good 
health her complexion will be good. Another 
is informed that her handwriting, although not 
elegant, is very legible. Those correspondents 
who do not write well are advised to practise 
assiduously with good copies. We hope that 
the confidence of the editor in this method of 
improvement is well founded. 





The Daddy Long-legs and the Fly. 


I 


Once Mr. Daddy Long-legs, 
Dressed in brown and gray, 


| Walked about upon the sands 


Upon a summer’s day. 
And there among the pebbles, 
When the wind was rather cold, 
He met with Mr. Floppy Fly 
All dressed in blue and gold. 
And, as it was too soon to dine, 
They drank some periwinkle wine, 
And played an hour or two, or more, 
At battlecock and shuttledore. 
1. 
Said Mr. Daddy Long-legs 
To Mr. Floppy Fly, 
“Why do you never come to court? 
I wish you'd tell me why. 
All gold and shine, in dress so fine, 
You’d quite delight the court. 
Why do you never go at all? 
I really think you ought / 
And if you went you’d see such sights! 
Such rugs, and jugs, and candle-lights ! 
And, more than all, the king and queen, 
One in red, one in green!” 
m1. 
“Oh, Mr. Daddy Long-legs,” 
Said Mr. Floppy Fly, 
**Tt’s true I never go to court, 
And I will tell you why. 
If I had six long legs like yours 
At once I'd go to court, 
But oh! I can’t, because my legs 
Are so extremely short. 
And I’m afraid the king and queen 
(One in red and one in green) 
Would say aloud, ‘ You are not fit, 
You fly, to come to court a bit!’ 
Iv. 
“Oh, Mr. Daddy Long-legs,”’ 
Said Mr. Floppy Fly, 
“T wish you’d sing one little song, 
One mumbian melody. 
You used to sing so awful well, 
In former days gone by ; 
But now you never sing at all; 
I wish you'd tell me why. 
For if you would, the silvery sound 
Would please the shrimps and cockles round, 
And all the crabs would gladly come 
To hear you sing, ‘Ah, Hum di Hum!’” 
v. 
Said Mr. Daddy Long-legs: 
“T can never sing again ! 
And if you wish, I'll tell you why, 
Although it gives me pain. 
For years I cannot hum a bit, 
Or sing the smallest song ; 
And this the dreadful reason is, 
My legs are grown too long. 
My six long legs, all here and there, 
Oppress my bosom with despair ; 
And if I stand or lie or sit, 
I cannot sing one single bit.” . 
vI. 
So Mr. Daddy Long-legs 
And Mr. Floppy Fly 
Sat down in silence by the sea, 
And gazed upon the sky. 
They said: “‘ This is a dreadful thing! 
The world has all gone wrong, 
Since one has legs too short by half, 
The other much too long! 
One never more can go to court, 
Because his legs have grown too short; 
The other cannot sing a song, 
Because his legs have grown too long!” 





vu. 
Then Mr. Daddy Long-legs 
And Mr. Floppy Fly 
Rushed downward to the foamy sea 
With one sponge-taneous cry ; 

And there they found a little boat, 
Whose sails were pink and gray ; 
And off they sailed among the waves 

Far, and far away. 
They sailed across the silent main, 
And reached the great Gromboolian plain ; 
And there they play for evermore 
At battlecock and shuttledoor. 


Tobacco for the Wounded. 

There is no deprivation which the habitual, 
although not excessive, smoker feels so much 
as the loss of tobacco; and soldiers of all na- 
tions, especially of the French and German 
nations, smoke it. It was a standing injunc- 
tion with the First Napoleon that his troops 
should have tobacco, and they found it of the 
greatest advantage in the retreat from Moscow. 
The soldier, wearied with long marches and 
uncertain rest, obtaining his food how and 
when he can, with his nervous system always 
in a state of tension from the dangers and ex- 
citement he encounters, finds that his cigars or 
pipe enable him to sustain hunger or fatigue 
with comparative equanimity. Explain it as 
we may, this is physiologically true; and medi- 
eal officers, who would not be sorry to see the 
issue of a “spirit ration’? discontinued, are 
compelled to allow that the moderate use of 
tabacco by soldiers in the field has several ad- 
vantages. For the wounded it is probable that 
tobacco has slight anodyne and narcotic prop- 
erties, that enable the sufferer to sustain pain 
better during the day and obtain sleep during 
the night. 

Alexander Pope. 

Pope died in 1744, and the century and a 
quarter which has elapsed since his death has 
been marked by stupendous changes, not alone 
in the political world, but also in the world of 
literature. Between the men of Queen Anne’s 
age and the men of the Victorian era there is 
little in common beyond the passions and aspi- 
rations which belong to human nature and are 
alike in all ages. We stand, as it were, in a 
new world, with higher aims probably, cer- 
tainly with stronger feelings, with wider 
knowledge, and urged on by an intellectual 
impetus and excitement of which the earlier 
period knew little. The poetical revolution 
effected at the beginning of this century, with 
its marvellous wealth of thought, its deep feel- 
ing, its exquisite music, its rare perception of 
natural beauty, to which may be added its con- 
tempt for order, threatened by its weakness as 
well as by its strength to overturn the sovereign- 
ty of Pope. Byron, despite his intense admira- 
tion of Pope, whom he styled with exaggerated 
emphasis the “great moral poet of all times, 
of all climes, of all feelings, and of all stages 
of existence,” adding that ‘‘a thousand years 
will roll away before such another can be hoped 
for in our literature,’ helped nevertheless, «l- 
though unwittingly, to subvert the authority 
of his master. Scott, great in so many ways, 
and as generous as he was great, carried with 
him the taste of the nation into a region Pope 
had never entered; and Wordsworth, far less 
popular than either, but destined as a poet to 
exert a wider influence, was not satisfied to 
think lightly of poetry with which he had no 
sympathy, but vigorously attacked the poet. 
Yet Wordsworth might have learned at least 
one serviceable lesson from Pope, for a careful 
study of his verse would have shown him that 
the noblest poetical conceptions, unless clothed 
in perfect literary form, take slighter hold upon 
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the mind than inferior conceptions “blest in 
the lovely marriage of pure words.” Words- 
worth did often excel in form as well as in sub- 
stance, and he then attained supreme excel- 
lence; but he often failed, and set his precious 
jewels in pinchbeck. That such a poet should 
entertain a comparatively mean opinion of Pope 
is not surprising. Wordsworth had no wit, 
and wit is the predominant element in Pope. 
Wordsworth deals with the great verities of 
life, Pope with the conventional moralities of 
society ; Wordsworth lived in the eye of Nature, 
Pope in the eye of men; Wordsworth was a 
greater poet than artist, Pope, a first-rate artist, 
never rises to a place in the first rank of poets ; 
Wordsworth, self-contained and self-sufficient, 
maintained his poetical faith heedless of oppo- 
sition, Pope had no faith other than that ac- 
cepted by his age. It would seem as if many 
influences had been at work during this century 
tending to diminish very sensibly the fame of 
Pope, yet there are reasons for believing that 
it has grown in spite of them. Within the last 
few years more attention has been given to 
Pope than for at least half a century. 


Under-current in the Mediterra- 
nean. 


It has long been known that a current is 
constantly flowing into the Mediterranean from 
the Black Sea and from the Atlantic, besides 
the numerous rivers pouring in always abun- 
dantly, and the question has often been asked : 
How is it that the great Midland Sea does not 
become over-full? The answer is: Because, 
while a surface-stream flows in through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, a stream deep down is 
constantly flowing out; and the existence of 
this under-current is said to have been proved 
by a captain who sunk a basket of stones, by 
arope, to a considerable depth, where, being 
acted upon by the strong stream, it towed the 
boat out against the surface-current. Never- 
theless, the existence of the under-current has 
been often questioned. Dr. Carpenter, how- 
ever, who has recently returned from a dredg- 
ing-cruise in the Mediterranean, states that he 
took much pains to investigate this question, 
and that in a short time he will publish an ac- 
sount of the operations by which he ascertained 
that the outflowing under-current does really 
exist. 

A Valuable Library. 


A library, containing many rare books, was 
removed from Paris just before the beginning 
of the siege, and was sold lately, in London, at 
auction. The following are some of the prices 
brought by the books: Guarini, I] Pastor Fido, 
on vellum, 1782, 197. ; Horas de Nuestra Sefio- 
ta, Paris, 1502, 207. 10s.; Joan Baptista de la 
Orden de S. Francisco, Adventencias para los 
Confessores de los Naturales (en Espagiiol et en 


_ Mexicain), Mexico, 1600, 20/.; Apocalypsis cum 


Figuris, a manuscript on vellum, of the four- 
teenth century, from the “ Abbaye de Citeaux 
Bourgogne,” a fine specimen of early French 
art, 107/.; Biblia Bohemica, black-letter, the 
first edition for the use of the Ilussites, 1506, 
802. 10s.; Bible en Francoys, Paris, par A. 
Bonnemere, 1538, 302. ; Boccaccio (J.), Decame- 
Ton, in German, printed at Ulm, about 1471, 
587. ; Galleria de Firenze, large paper, 317. 10s. ; 
Galleria de Torino, large paper, 207. 10s. ; Ofti- 
cium Beate Marie Virginis, manuscript on vel- 
lum, of the fifteenth century, an interesting spe- 
¢imen of Bolognese art, 58/.; Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis’s Gerson de l’Imitation de Jésus-Christ, 
Printed on vellum, 30/.; Richel (Dionisio), 
Compendio Breve que Tracta, etc., Mexico, 
1544, believed to be the second book printed 
in America, 41/. 10s.; Passion Christi aus den 
vier Evangelisten, first edition, Strasbourg, 





1506, 302.; Psalterium cum Commentariis, 
manuscript on vellum, from the library of St. 
Lambert, at Liége, of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, 42/, 10s.; Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis, manuscript on vellum, written about the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, 46/. ; Lac- 
tantii Opera, first edition, the first book printed 
in Italy with a date, in Monasterio Sublacensi, 
1465, 2302. The total proceeds of the sale were 
1,9842, 19s., a sum which shows that the war 
has not affected the prices of books and manu- 
scripts in London. 


Tiberius. 


Few reputations have profited more largely 
than that of the Emperor Tiberius by the gen- 
eral revision of historical judgments which has 
been going on ever since history has been ele- 
vated by modern criticism to the rank of a 
science. The cause of the especial infamy under 
which Tiberius has labored is easily discovered. 
The crimes and vices imputed to him were im- 
posing and picturesque, exciting the imagina- 
tion by their enormity, and stimulating curios- 
ity by the mystery that enshrouded them. His 
virtues, those of a just and sagacious adminis- 
trator, were not likely to attract the attention 
of the historian so long as his task was limited 
by his own conception of it to a record of the 
court, the camp, and the senate. The bright 
side of Tiberius’s character was, therefore, 
practically non-existent, and the rigorous esti- 
mate of a monarch according to his fulfilment 
of his public duties, which has destroyed so 
many splendid reputations, proved highly fa- 
vorable to his. There are, however, few more 
conspicuous instances of the invariable ten- 
dency of reactions to run into extremes than 
the recent endeavors to elevate the sullen re- 
cluse of Caprese into something of a saint, and 
very much of a martyr. 





Puricties. 


the new English edition of Charles Lamb’s 

writings is a funny anecdote of Words- 
worth. The person with whom the Lambs 
boarded, at Enfield, charged one shilling extra 
when they had a friend at dinner; but when 
Wordsworth was the guest, he charged one- 
and-sixpence. Lamb remonstrated, saying, 
“Tie’s a great poet.” ‘Don’t know about 
the great poet,’’ replied the practical landlord, 
“* but he is a great eater.” 


According to a French statistician, taking 
the mean of many accounts, a man fifty years 
of age has slept 6,000 days, worked 6,500 days, 
walked 800 days, amused himself 4,000 days, 
was eating 2,500 days, was sick 500 days, etc. 
He ate 9,000 pounds of bread, 16,000 pounds of 
meat, 4,000 pounds of vegetables, eggs, and 
fish, and drank 7,000 gallons. This would 
make a respectable lake of 800 feet surface and 
three feet deep. 

The damage done to the picture-gallery at 
Strasbourg, by Prussian shot and shell, amounts 
to a quarter of a million of francs ; the loss of 
the library, with its manuscripts and many 

recious volumes, is inestimable and irrepara- 

le. The burned contents of the picture-gal- 
lery are estimated at nearly half a million of 
francs. The cost of repairing the cathedral is 
one and a half million of francs. 


Two San-Francisco barbers, engaged to 
fight a duel, agreed to start and walk around 
a block, and, when they got within sight of 
each other, to blaze away. When they turned 
the corner out of sight, both started on a run 
in different directions, and one has sent from 
Alaska for his winter clothes, and the other 
has written to his wife from the city of Mexico, 
asking her to send his linen coat and palm-leaf 
hat. . 


From a careful examination of our contem- 
oraries we find that at the present time Mlle. 
Nilsson has bestowed her heart and hand upon 
no less than five gentlemen, viz., first, Duc de 





Massa; second, Gustave Doré; third, a young 
Russian count, “very rich and ve vat ; 
fourth, a “‘ wealthy London banker ;”’ fifth, M. 
Rousseau, “‘a French gentleman of moderate 
fortune.” 


California records, for 1870, will include 
three memorial industrial events—the ship- 
ment of the first bale of home-raised silk ; the 
raising of the first successful crop of cotton, 
leading to the planting of several large tracts 
of that staple, and the first success in the man- 
ufacture of beet-sugar. 


A shoemaker was fitting a customer with a 

oe of boots, when the buyer observed that he 

ad but one objection to them, which was that 

the soles were a little too thick. ‘‘If that is 

all,”’ replied the shoemaker, ‘‘ put on the boots, 
and the objection will gradually wear away.” 


Captain Eyre, of the British steamship Bom- 
bay, who was punished, for sinking the United 
States steamship Oneida, by “suspension for 
six months,” has been notified, now that his 
** sentence” has expired, that his former em- 
ployers do not want him any more. 


A board of bank-directors in London have 
just promulgated a decree that any clerk in 
their service who presumes to marry while re- 
ceiving from them less than one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, will be “‘ considered to have 
resigned his appointment.” 


A gentleman writes to the London papers 
to state that he gets rid of organ-grinders by 
walking up to them, muttering a mysterious 
“ Abracadabra,” and fascinating them with a 
fixed glance, which they suppose to be “the 
evil eye.” 


The Spanish Cortes has voted that General 
Prim “deserved well of his country,’’ that his 
name shall be inscribed in the Hall of the Cor- 
tes, and that the state will provide for his wife 
and children. 


The London 7imesis reaping a harvest from 
the personal cards which the French refugees 
in London address to their friends in Paris 
and thus communicate their condition and 
wishes. 


Knott and Shott fought a duel. The result 
was that they changed conditions. Knott was 
shot, and Shott was not. It was better to be 
Shott than Knott. 


An old bachelor says: “It is all nonsense 
to pretend that love is blind. I never yet 
knew a man in love that did not see twice 
as much in his sweetheart as I could.” 


A London butcher has been detected in 
selling donkey-meat for beef, and his cockney 
customers are exceedingly indignant at being 
“ treated as if they were cannibals.” 


No less than six authors, in Londen, are 
said to have completed Dickens’s “ Edwin 
Drood,”’ according to their own, but not to the 
public’s, liking. 

‘Equality means,” says a French writer, 
“a desire to be equal to your superiors, and 
superior to your equals.” 


The cold weather in the South has killed 
thousands of orange-trees in Florida and Geor- 
gia. 

Von Moltke’s chair, at his hotel in Berlin, 
is kept crowned with a laurel-wreath, and no 
one is allowed to sit in it. 

The London directory, for the current year, 
fills twenty-eight hundred and sixty pages. 

Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people? 
Because you can’t make them Aere. 

English shillings have been coined for three 
hundred and sixty-four years. 

There are seven female sculptors from Amer- 
ica, studying in Rome. 

A “ Lothair knife-cleaner” can be bought 
in London. 





Che Museum. 


Baa was introduced into Japan 
from China, through Corea, in the sixth 
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century of our 

era. It was per- 

secuted for a 

long while, but i mn H IRGAAAANA RTE 
gradually found . 
and is 
now the reli- 
gion of the ma- 
jority of the 
Japanese. Its 
temples are very 
numerous, and 
are crowded, not 
holy- 


favor, oan ai 1 


only 
days, but regu- 
lar and frequent 
sermons by day 
and in the even- 
ing are attend- 
ed by attentive 
congregations, 
These sacred 
edifices are 
sometimes very 
large and im- 
posing, and al- 
ways occupy 
commanding 
sites, surround- 
ed by scenes of 
natural beauty. 
They are gen- 
erally built of 
wood, often of 
cedar, and the 
interiors con- 
tain quaintly- 
carved and or- 
namented 
shrines, on 
which are 
placed a variety 
of images, vary- 
ing in size from 
a child’s doll to 
a colossus like 
that called the 
Daibutz, near 
Yokohama, 
which is a mag- 
nificent bronze 
statue, repre- 
senting Buddha 
seated, of excel- 


on 


41 


YY eae’ 


lent workman- 
ship and admi- 
rable art, fifty 
feet in height, 
and ninety-six 
feet in circum- 
ference at the 
base. 

The interior, 
represented in 
the accompany- 
ing illustration, 
is of moderate 
dimensions, and 
representsa 
shrine with a 
group of wor- 
shippers, per- 
forming a cere- 
mony which 
foreigners call 
the baptism of 
Buddha, but of 
whose real sig- 
nificance we are 
as yet ignorant, 

Besides 
Buddhism, 
there are many 
religions in Ja- 
pan. The old- 
est, which is 
still the state 
religion, is Sin- 
toism, the chief 
feature of which 
is the worship 
of the sun, of 
the elements, 
and of the spir- 
its of deified he- 
roes. By this 
sect, the mika- 
do, or emperor, 
is regarded as 
an incarnate de- 
ity. The best- 
educated and 
most intelligent 
of the people 
are followers of 
Confucius, the 
Socrates of 
China. 





MEN’S FURNISHING. 


SUPPLY OF 


A LARGE AND ELEGANT 


TIES, SCARFS, LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Of every variety. 
EXTRA QUALITY BLACK AND COLORED 
KID GLOVES, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, MORNING ROBES, 
Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 


LINEN AND COTTON SHIRTS, 


Ready-Made, or Made 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 

Silk, Merino, and Woollen Undergarments, Hosiery, 
Erc., Ertc., 


to Order. 


ete., 


FOR Ww/ VG THE L 1 RGEST 
nate 
Most Attractive Stock in this City, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Please call and examine. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., Broadway, 4th Av., 9th & 10th Sts. 





REWARDS. , 
We will give the following rewards for reports of the 
BEST RESULTS, IN WORK OR EARNINGS, WITH 
A WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE. 
Best report for a series of years: Reward—A No. 1—Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
Best report for a single year: Reward—A No, 2—Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
The reports to be made to us before February 1, 1871. 
WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO., G25 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL—VOLUME IV. 
July 2d to December 31st, 1870. 
Bound in Muslin, gilt back and side Price, $3.50. 


BINDING CASES 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL—VOLUME IYV., 
Now Ready. 
Mailed, post-paid, to any address within the U. S., on receipt of 75 cents. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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BAC. fy See e 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


|“ Raven tHe Herr,” ScppLemMent 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE PETITION. 


Tue time for hearing the petition at Percy- | 
moment in which the impurity of a borough 
| is about to be made the subject of public 


cross had at length come, and the judge had 
gone down to that ancient borough. The day 
fixed was Monday, the 27th, and Parliament 
had then been sitting for three weeks. Mr. 
Griffenbottom had been as constant in his 
place as though there had been no sword 
hanging over his head; but Sir Thomas had 
not as yet even taken the oaths. He had 
made up his mind that he would not even 


enter the House while this bar against him as | 
a legislator existed, and he had not as yet | 


even been seen in the lobby. His daughters, 
his colleague, Mr. Trigger, and Stemm, had 
all expostulated with him on the subject, as- 
suring him that he should treat the petition 
with the greatest contempt, at any rate till it 
should have proved itself by its success to 
be a matter not contemptible; but to these 
counsellors he gave no ear, and when he went 
down to give his evidence before the judge at 
Percycross, his seat had as yet availed him 
nothing. 

Mr. Griffenbottom had declared that he 
would not pay a shilling toward the expense 
of the petition, maintaining that his own seat 


was safe, and that any peril incurred had been | 
familiarly called, was daily rising in repute. 
| Sir Thomas himself, barrister and senior to 


so incurred simply on behalf of Sir Thomas. 
Nothing, according to Mr. Griffenbottom’s 


views, could be more unjust than to expect | 
| his own with them, and to impress on them 
| the conviction that he had nothing to conceal ; 
| that he had personally endeavored, as best he 
| knew how, to avoid corruption, and that if 


that he should take any part in the matter. 
Trigger, too, had endeavored to impress this 
upon Sir Thomas more than once or twice. 
But this had been all in vain; and Sir Thom- 
as, acting under the advice of his own attor- 
ney, had at last compelled Mr. Griffenbottom 
to take his share in the matter. Mr. Griffen- 
bottom did not scruple to say that he was 
very ill-used, and to hint that any unfair 
practices which might possibly have prevailed 
during the last election at Percycross, had all 
been adopted on behalf of Sir Thomas, and in 
conformity with Sir Thomas’s views. It will, 
therefore, be understood that the two mem- 
bers did not go down to the borough in the 
best humor with each other. Mr. Trigger 
still nominally acted for both; but it had 
been almost avowed that Sir Thomas was to 
be treated as a Jonah, if by such treatment 
any salvation might be had for the ship of 
which Griffenbottom was to be regarded as 
the captain. 

Mr. Westmacott was also in Percycross— 
and so was Moggs, reinstated in his old room 
at the Cordwainers’ Arms. 








Moggs had not | 
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been summoned, nor was his presence there 
required for any purpose immediately con- 
nected with the inquiry to be made; but 
Purity and the Rights of Labor may always 
be advocated; and when better than at a 


condemnation? And Moggs, moreover, had 
now rankling in his bosom a second cause of 
enmity against the Tories of the borough. 
Since the election he had learned that his 
rival, Ralph Newton, was in some way con- 
nected with the sitting member, Sir Thomas, 
and he laid upon Sir Thomas’s back the 
weight of his full displeasure in reference to 
the proposed marriage with Polly Neefit. He 
had heard that Polly had raised some diffi- 
culty—had, indeed, rejected her aristocratic 
suitor, and was therefore not without hope; 
but he had been positively assured by Neefit 
himself that the match would be made, and 


' was consequently armed with a double pur- 


pose in his desire to drive Sir Thomas igno- 
miniously out of Percycross. 

Sir Thomas had had more than one inter- 
view with Sergeant Burnaby and little Mr. 


| Joram, than whom two more astute barristers 
| in such matters were not to be found at that 


time practising—though perhaps at that time 
the astuteness of the sergeant was on the 
wane; while that of Jacky Joram, as he was 


these two gentlemen, had endeavored to hold 


there had been corruption on the part of his 
own agents, he was himself ready to be a 
party in proclaiming it. But he found him- 
self to be absolutely ignored and put out of 


court by his own counsel. They were gentle- 


| men with whom professionally he had had no 


intercourse, as he had practised at the Chan- 
cery, and they at the common-law bar. But 
he had been solicitor-general, and was a 
bencher of his inn, whereas Sergeant Burnaby 
was only a sergeant, and Jacky Joram still 
wore a stuff gown. Nevertheless, he found 
himself to be “nowhere” in discussing with 
them the circumstances of the election. Even 
Joram, whom he seemed to remember having 
seen only the other day as an ugly, shame- 
faced boy about the courts, treated him, not 
exactly with indignity, but with patronizing 
good-nature, listening with an air of half-at- 
tention to what he said, and then not taking 
the slightest heed of a word of it. Who does 


not know this transparent pretence of cour- 
tesies, which of all discourtesies is the most 
offensive? “Ah, just so, Sir Thomas, just 
And now, Mr. Trigger, I suppose Mr. 


” 


80. 
Puffer’s account hasn’t yet been settled. 
Any word from Mr. Trigger was of infinitely 
greater value with Mr. Joram than all Sir 
Thomas's protestations. Sir Thomas could 
not keep himself from remembering that 
Jacky Joram’s father was a cheesemonger at 
Gloucester, who had married the widow of a 
Jew with a little money. Twenty times Sir 
Thomas made up his mind to retire from the 
business altogether; but he always found 
himself unable to do so. When he mentioned 
the idea, Griffenbottom flung up his hands in 
dismay at such treachery on the part of an 
ally—such treachery and such cowardice! 
What—had not he, Sir Thomas, forced him, 
Griffenbottom, into all this ruinous expendi- 
And now to talk of throwing up the 
sponge! It was in vain that Sir Thomas ex- 
plained that he had forced nobody into it. It 
was manifestly the case that he had refused 
to go on with it by himself, and on this Mr. 
Griffenbottom and Mr. Trigger insisted so 
often and with so much strength that Sir 
Thomas felt himself compelled to stand to his 
guns, bad as he believed those guns to be. 

If Sir Thomas meant to retreat, why had 
he not retreated when a proposition to that 
effect was made to him at his own chambers ? 
Of all the weak, vacillating, ill-conditioned 
men that Mr. Griffenbottom had ever been 
concerned with, Sir Thomas Underwood was 
the weakest, most vacillating, and most ill- 
conditioned. To have to sit in the same boat 
with such a man was the greatest misfortune 
that had ever befallen Mr. Griffenbottom in 
public life. Mr. Griffenbottom did not exactly 
say these hard things in the hearing of Sir 
Thomas, but he so said them that they be- 
came the common property of the Dorams, 


ture ? 


Triggers, Spiveycombs, and Spicers; and 
were repeated piecemeal to the unhappy 
second member. 

He had secured for himself a separate sit- 
ting-room at the “ Percy Standard,” thinking 
that thus he would have the advantage of be- 
ing alone; but every one connected with his 
party came in and out of his room as though 
it had been specially selected as a chamber 
| for public purposes. Even Griffenbottom 
| came into it to have interviews there with 
| Trigger, although at the moment Griffenbot- 
| tom and Sir Thomas were not considered to 

be on speaking terms. Griffenbottom in 
these matters seemed to have the hide of a 
| rhinoceros. He had chosen to quarrel with 
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Sir Thomas. He had declared that he would 
not speak to a colleague whose Parliamentary 
ideas and habits were so repulsive to him. 
He had said quite aloud that Trigger had 
never made a greater mistake in his life than 
in bringing Sir Thomas to the borough, and 
that, let the petition go as it would, Sir Thom- 
as should never be returned®for the borough 
again. He had spoken all these things, al- 
most in the hearing of Sir Thomas. And yet 
he would come to Sir Thomas’s private room, 
and sit there half the morning with a cigar in 
Mr. Pile would come in, and 
Mr. Spicer 


his mouth! 
make most unpleasant speeches. 
called continually, with his own ideas about 
the borough. The thing could be still saved 
if enough money were spent. If Mr. Givan- 
take were properly handled, and Mr. O’Blather 
duly provided for, the two witnesses upon 
whom the thing really hung would not be 
found in Pereycross when called upon to-mor- 


row. That was Mr. Spicer’s idea; and he | 


was very eager to communicate it to Sergeant 
Trigger, in his energy, told Mr. 
All this occurred 
And then Mr. 
Pabsby was there constantly, till he at last 


Burnaby. 
Spiver to go and be 
in Sir Thomas’s private room. 
was turned out by Trigger. In his agony, 
Sir Thomas asked for another sitting-room, 
but was informed that the house was full. 
The room intended for the two members 
was occupied by Griffenbottom; but nobody 
ever suggested that the party might meet 
there when Sir Thomas’s vain request was 
made for further accommodation. Griffen- 
bottom went on with his cigar, and Mr. Pile 
sat picking his teeth before the fire, and 
making unpleasant little speeches. 

The judge, who had hurried into Percy- 
cross from another town, and who opened 
the commission on the Monday evening, did 
not really begin his work till the Tuesday 
morning. Jacky Joram had declared that 
the inquiry would last three days, he having 
pledged himself to be at another town early 
on the following Friday. Sergeant Burnaby, 
whose future services were not in. such im- 
mediate demand, was of opinion that they 
would not get out of Percycross till Saturday 
night. Judge Crumbie, who was to try the 
case, and who had been trying similar cases 
ever since Christmas, was not due at his next 
town till the Monday; but it was understood 
by everybody that he intended if possible to 
spend his Saturday and Sunday in the bosom 
of his family. Trigger, however, had mag- 
nificent ideas. “I believe we shall carry them 
into the middle of next week,” he said, “if 
they choose to go on with it.” Trigger thor- 
oughly enjoyed the petition; and even Grif- 
fenbottom, who was no longer troubled by 
gout, and was not now obliged to walk about 
the borough, did not seem to dislike it. But 
to poor Sir Thomas it was indeed a purgatory. 

The sitting members were of course ac- 
cused, both as regarded themselves and their 
agents, of every crime known in electioneer- 
ing tactics. Votes had been personated. 
Votes had been bought. Votes had been ob- 
tained by undue influence on the part of mas- 
ters and landlords, and there had been treat- 








| word spoken in his own hearing. 











ing of the most pernicious and corrupt descrip- 


tion. As to the personating of votes, that, | 
according to Mr. Trigger, had been merely in- | 


| 


troduced as a pleasant commencing fiction 
common in parliamentary petitions. 


supposed that there had, and it did not signify. 
Of undue influence—what purists choose to 
call undue influence—there had of course 
been plenty. It was not likely that masters 
paying thousands a year in wages were going 
to let these men vote against themselves. 
But this influence was so much a matter of 
course that it could not be proved to the in- 
jury of the sitting members. 
was Mr. Trigger’s opinion. 
have been a little imprudent with his men; 


but no case could be brought up in which a | 
| beginning to end. 
verdict of the judge—from the judge the ver- 


Undue influence at 
So said Mr. 


man had been injured. 
Pereycross was— gammon.” 


Trigger, and Jacky Joram agreed with Mr. 


Trigger. Sergeant Burnaby rubbed his hands, 


and would give no opinion till he had heard | 
That votes had been bought | 


the evidence. 
during the day of the election there was no 
doubt on earth. On this matter great secrecy 
prevailed; and Sir Thomas could not get a 
It was ad- 
mitted, however, that votes had been bought. 


There were a dozen men, perhaps more than | 
| of his then clients, and had abandoned it in 


a dozen, who would prove that one Glump 


had paid them ten shillings a piece between | 


one and two on the day of the election. There 
was a general belief that perhaps over a hun- 
dred had been bought at that rate. 
ger was ready to swear that he did not know 
whence Glump had got the money, and Glump 
himself was—nobody knew where Glump was, 
but strange whispers respecting Glump were 
floating about the borough. Trigger was dis- 
posed to believe that they, on their side, could 
prove that Glump had really been employed 
by Westmacott’s people to vitiate the election. 
He was quite sure that nothing could connect 
Glump with him as an agent on behalf of 
Griffenbottom and Underwood. So Mr. Trig- 


ger asserted with the greatest confidence ; but 


what was in the bottom of Mr. Trigger’s mind 
on this subject no one pretended to know. 
As for Glump himself, he was a man who 
would certainly take payment from anybody 
for any dirty work. It was the general im- 
pression through the borough that Glump had 
on this occasion been hired by Trigger, and 
Trigger certainly enjoyed the prestige which 
was thus conferred upon him. 

As to the treating—there could be no 
doubt about that. There had been treating. 
The idea of conducting an election at Percy- 
cross without beer seemed to be absurd to 
every male and female Percycrossian. Of 


| course the publicans would open their taps 


and then send in their bills for beer to the 
electioneering agents. There was a prevail- 
ing feeling that any interference with so an- 
cient a practice was not only un-English, but 
unjust also; that it was beyond the power of 
Parliament to enforce any law so abominable 
and unnatural. Trigger was of opinion that 
though there had been a great deal of beer, 
no attempt would be made to prove that votes 


There | 
had been nothing of the kind, and nobody | 


Such at least | 
Mr. Spicer might | 


But Trig- | 
had forced their own men to vote blue. Mr. 


| had been influenced by treating. There had 
been beer on both sides, and Trigger hoped 
sincerely that there might always be beer 
on both sides as long as Pereycross was a 
borough. 

Sir Thomas found that his chance of suc- 
cess was now spoken of in a tone very dif- 
ferent from that which had been used when 
the matter was discussed in his own cham- 
ber. He had been then told that. it was 
hardly possible that he should keep his seat 


| —and he had in fact been asked to resign it. 
| Though sick enough of Pereycross, this he 


would not do in the manner then proposed to 
him. Now he was encouraged in the’ fight— 
but the encouragement was of a nature which 
gave him no hope, which robbed him even of 
the wish to have a hope. It was all dirt from 
Whatever might be the 


dict was now to come—he should still believe 
that nothing short of absolute disfranchise- 
ment would meet the merits of the case. 

The accusation with regard to the perso 
nation of votes was abandoned — Sergeant 
Burnaby expressing the most extreme disgust 
that any such charge should have been made 
without foundation—although he himself at 
the borough which he had last left had 
brought forward the same charge on behalf 


the same way. Then the whole of the re- 
maining hours of the Tuesday and half the 
Wednesday were passed in showing that 
Messrs. Spicer, Spiveyeomb, and Roodiland 


Spicer had dismissed one man and Mr. Spivey- 
comb two men; but both these gentlemen 
swore that the men dismissed were not worth 
their salt, and had been sent adrift upon the 
world by no means on account of their poli- 
tics. True: they had all voted for Moggs; 
but then they had done that simply to spite 
their late master. On the middle of Wednes- 
day, when the matter of intimidation had been 
completed—the result still lying in the bosom 
of Baron Crumbie—Mr. Trigger thought that 
things were looking up. That was the report 
which he brought to Mr. Griffenbottom, who 
was smoking his mid-day cigar in Sir Thom- 
as’s arm-chair, while Sir Thomas was endeav- 
oring to master the first book of Lord Veru- 
lam’s later treatise “ De dignitate scientiarum,” 
seated in a cane-bottomed chair in a very small 
bedroom up-stairs. 





By consent the question of treating came 
next. Heaven and earth were being moved 
to find Glump. When the proposition was 
made that the treating should come before the 
bribery, Trigger stated in court that he was 
himself doing his very best to find the man. 
There might yet be a hope, though, alas! the 
hope was becoming slighter every hour. His 
own idea was that Glump had been sent away 
to Holland by—well, he did not care to name 
the parties by whom he believed that Glump 
had been expatriated. However, there might 
| be achance. The counsel on the other side 
remarked that there might, indeed, be a 
chance. Baron Crumbie expressed a hope 
that Mr. Glump might make his appearance— 
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for the sake of the borough, which might 
otherwise fare badly ; and then the great beer 
question was discussed for two entire days. 
There was no doubt about the beer. Trig- 
ger, who was examined after some half-score 
of publicans, said openly that thirsty Con- 
servative souls had been allowed to slake 


their drought on the joint éxpense of the Con- | 


servative party in the borough—as thirsty 
Liberal souls had been encouraged to do on 
the other side. When reminded that any 
malpractice in that direction on the part of a 
beaten candidate could not affect the status 
of the elected members, he replied that all the 
beer consumed in Percycross during the elec- 
tion had not, to the best of his belief, affected 
a vote. The Percycrossians were not men to 
vote this way or that because of beer! He 
would not believe it even in regard to a 
Liberal Percycrossian. It might be so in 
other boroughs, but of other boroughs he 
knew absolutely nothing. Who paid for the 
beer? Mr, 
that it was paid for out of the general funds 
provided for the election. Who provided 
those funds? There was not a small amount 
of fencing on this point, during the course of 
which Mr. Joram snapped very sharply and 


Trigger at once acknowledged | 





very frequently at the counsel on the other | 


side—hoping thereby somewhat to change the 


issue. 


But at last there came out these two | 


facts, that there was a general fund, to which | 
all Conservatives might subscribe, and that 


the only known subscribers to this fund were 
Mr. Griffenbottom, Sir Thomas Underwood, 
and old Mr. Pile, who had given a ten-pound 
note—apparently with the view of proving 
that there was a fund. It was agreed on all 
hands that treating had been substantiated ; 
but it was remarked by some that Baron 
Crumbie had not been hard upon treating in 
other boroughs. After all, the result would 
depend upon what the baron thought about 
Mr. Glump. It might be that he would rec- 
ommend further inquiry, under a special com- 
mission, into the practices of the borough, be- 
cause of the Glump iniquities, and that he 
should, nevertheless, leave the seats to the 
sitting members. That seemed to be Mr. 
Trigger’s belief on the evening of the Thurs- 
day, as he took his brandy-and-water in Sir 
Thomas’s private sitting-room. 

There is nothing in the world so brisk as 
the ways and manners of lawyers when in any 





great case they come to that portion of it | 
which they know to be the real bone of the | 


limb and kernel of the nut. 


The doctor is | 


very brisk when, after a dozen moderately | 


dyspeptic patients, he comes on some unfor- 
tunate gentleman whose gastric apparatus is 
gone altogether. The parson is very brisk 
when he reaches the minatory clause in his 
sermon. The minister is very brisk when he 
asks the House for a vote, telling his hoped- 
for followers that the point is essential to his 
government. The horse-dealer is very brisk 
when, after four or five indifferent lots, he 
bids his man bring out from the stable the 
last thorough-bred that he bought, and the 
best that he ever put his eye on. But the 
briskness of none of these is equal to the 





briskness of the barrister who has just got 
into his hands for cross-examination him 
whom we may call the centre witness of a 
great case. He plumes himself like a bull- 
finch going to sing. He spreads himself like 
a peacock ona lawn. He perks himself like 
a sparrow on a paling. He crows amid his 
attorneys and all the satellites of the court 
like a cock among his hens. 
hands this way and that, settling even the 
sunbeams as they enter, lest a mote should 
disturb his intellect or dull ‘the edge of his 
subtlety. There is a modesty in his eye, a 
quiescence in his lips, a repose in his limbs, 
under which lie half-concealed — not at all 
concealed from those who have often watched 
him at his work—the glance, the tone, the 
spring, which are to tear that unfortunate 
witness into pieces, without infringing any 
one of those conventional rules which have 
been laid down for ‘the guidance of successful, 
well-mannered barristers. 

Sergeant Burnaby, though astute, was not 
specially brisk by nature; but on this Fri- 
day morning Mr. Joram was very brisk indeed. 


He puts his 


There was a certain Mr. Cavity, who had 
acted as agent for Westmacott, and who—if 
anybody on the Westmacott side had been 
so guilty—had been guilty in the matter of 
Glump’s absence. Perhaps we should not do 
justice to Mr. Joram’s acuteness were we to 


imagine him as believing that Glump was | 


absent under other influence than that used 
on behalf of the Conservative side; but there 
were other points on which Mr. Cavity might 
be made to tell tales. Of course, there had 
been extensive bribery for years past in 
Percycross on the Liberal as well as on the 
Conservative side, and Mr. Joram thought 
that he could make Mr. Cavity tell a tale. 
And then, too, he could be very brisk in that 
affair of Glump. 
that Mr. Glump could not be connected by 
evidence with either of the sitting members 
or with any of their agents. He would prove 
that Glump was neutral ground, and that as 
such his services could not be traced to his 
friend Mr. Trigger. Mr. Joram on this occa- 
sion was very brisk indeed. 

A score of men were brought up, ignorant, 
half-dumb, heavy-browed men, all dressed in 
the amphibious garb of out-o’-door town 
laborers—of whom there exists a class of 
hybrids between the rural laborer and the 
artisan—each one of whom acknowledged 
that after noon on the election-day he re- 
ceived ten shillings, with instructions to vote 
for Griffenbottom and Underwood. And they 
did vote for Griffenbottom and Underwood. 
At all elections in Percycross they had, as 
they now openly acknowledged, waited till 
about the same hour on the day of election, 
and then somebody had bought their votes 
for somebody. On this occasion the pur- 
chase had been made by Mr. Glump. There 
was a small empty house up a little alley in 
the town, to which there was a back door 
opening on a vacant space in the town known 
as Grinder’s Green. They entered this house 
by one door, leaving it by the other, and as 
they passed through, Glump gave to each man 


He was pretty nearly sure 
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half a sovereign with instructions, entering 
their names in a small book—and then they 
went in a body and voted for Griffenbottom 
and Underwood. Each of the twenty knew 
nearly all the other twenty, but none of them 
knew any other men who had been paid by 
Glump. Of course, none of them had the 
slightest knowledge of Glump’s present abode. 
It was proved that at the last election Glump 
had acted for the Liberals; but it was also 
proved that at the election before he had been 
active in bribing for the Conservatives. Very 
many things were proved—if a thing be proved 
when supported by testimony on oath. Trig- 
ger proved that twenty votes alone could have 
been of no service, and would not certainly 
have been purchased in a manner so detri- 
mental. According to Trigger’s views it was 
as clear as daylight that Glump had not been 
paid by them. When asked whether he 
would cause Mr, Glump to be repaid that sum 
of ten pounds, should Mr. Glump send in any 
bill to that effect, he simply stated that Mr. 
Glump would certainly send no such bill to 
him: He was then asked whether it might 
not be possible that the money should be 
repaid by Messrs. Griffenbottom and Under- 
wood through his hands, reaching Glump 
again by means of a further middleman. Mr. 
Trigger acknowledged that were such a claim 
made upon him by any known agent of his 
party, he would endeavor to pass the ten 
pounds through the accounts, as he thought 
that there should be a certain feeling of hon- 
or in these things; but he did not for a mo- 
ment think that any one acting with him 
would have dealings with Glump. On the 
Saturday morning, when the case was still 
going on, to the great detriment of Baron 
Crumbie’s domestic happiness, Glump had 
not yet been caught. It seemed that the man 
had no wife, no relative, no friend. The 
woman at whose house he lodged declared 
that he often went and came after this fash- 
ion. The respect with which Glump’s name 
was mentioned, as his persistency in disobey- 
ing the law and his capability for intrigue 
were thus proved, was so great, that it was a 
pity he could not have been there to enjoy it. 
For the hour he was a great man in Percy- 
cross—and the greater because Baron Crum- 
bie did not cease to threaten him with terrible 
penalties. 

Much other bribery was alleged, but none 
other was distinctly brought home to the 
agents of the sitting members. As to bring- 
ing bribery home to Mr. Griffenbottom him- 
self—that appeared to be out of the question. 
Nobody seemed even to wish todo that. The 
judge, as it appeared, did not contemplate 
any result and terrible as that. 
There was a band of freemen of whom it was 
proved that they had all been treated with 
most excessive liberality by the corporation 
of the town; and it was proved, also, that a 
majority of the corporation were supporters 
of Mr. Griffenbottom. A large number of 
votes had been so secured. Such, at least, 
was the charge made by the petitioners. But: 
this allegation Jacky Joram laughed to scorn. 
The corporation, of course, used the charities 
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and privileges of the town as they thought 
right; and the men voted—as they thought 
right. The only cases of bribery absolutely 
proved were those manipulated by Glump, 
and nothing had been adduced clearly con- 
necting Glump and the Griffenbottomites. 
Mr. Trigger was in ecstasies; but Mr. Joram 
somewhat repressed him by referring to these 
oracular words which had fallen from the 
baron in respect to the corporation. “ A cor- 
poration may be guilty as well as an indi- 
vidual,” the baron had said. Jacky Joram 
had been very eager in assenting to the baron, 
but in asserting at the same time that the 
bribery must be proved. 

“Tt won’t.be assumed, my lord, that a 
corporation has bribed because it has politi- 
cal sympathies.” 

“Tt should have none,” said the bar- 
on. 

“Human nature is human nature, my 
lord—even in corporations,” said Jacky 
Joram. 

This took place just before luncheon— 
which was made a solemn meal on all sides, 
as the judge had declared his intention of sit- 
ting till midnight, if necessary. 

Immediately after the solemn meal Mr. 
Griffenbottom was examined. It had been 
the declared purpose of the other side to turn 
Mr. Griffenbottom Mr. Griffen- 
bottom and his conduct had on various former 
occasions been the subject of parliamentary 
petitions under the old form; but on such oc- 
casions the chief delinquent himself was never 
examined. Now Mr. Griffenbottom would be 
made to tell all that he knew, not only of his 
present, but of his past, iniquities. And yet 
Mr. Griffenbottom told very little; and it cer- 
tainly did seem to the by-standers, that even 
the opposing counsel, even the judge on the 
bench, abstained from their prey because he 
was a member of Parliament. It was notori- 
ous to all the world that Griffenbottom had 
debased the borough; had so used its venal 
tendencies as to make that systematic which 
had before been too frequent indeed, but yet 
not systematized; that he had trained the 
rising generation of Percycross politicians to 


inside out. 


believe in political corruption—and yet he es- 





caped that utter turning inside out of which 
men had spoken. 

The borough had cost him a great deal of 
money certainly; but, as far as he knew, the 
money had been spent legally. It had at 
least always been his intention before an 
election was commenced that nothing illegal 
should be done. He had no doubt always 
afterward paid sums of money, the use of 
which he did not quite understand, and as to 
some of which he could not but fear that it 
had been doubtfully applied. The final ac- 
counts as to the last election had not reached 
him, but he did not expect to be charged with 
improper expenses. There no doubt would 
be something for beer, but that was unavoid- 
able. As to Mr. Glump, he knew literally 
nothing of the man—nor had he wanted any 
suck man’s assistance. Twenty votes indeed ! 
Let them look at his place upon the poll. 
There had been a time in the day when twenty 
votes this way or that might be necessary to 
Sir Thomas. He had been told that it was 
so. On the day of the election his own posi- 
tion on the poll had been so certain to him, 
that he should not have cared—that is, for 
himself—had he heard that Glump was buy- 
ing votes against him. He considered it to 
be quite out of the question that Glump should 
have bought votes for him—with any purpose 
of serving him. And so Mr. Griffenbottom 
escaped from the adverse counsel and from 
the judge. 

There was very little in the examination 
of Sir Thomas Underwood to interest any one. 
No one really suspected him of corrupt prac- 
tices. In all such cases the singular part of 
the matter is that everybody, those who are 
concerned and those who are not concerned, 
really know the whole truth which is to be 
investigated ; and yet, that which everybody 
knows cannot be substantiated. There were 
not five men in court who were not certain 
that Griffenbottom was corrupt, and that Sir 
Thomas was not; that the borough was rotten 
as a six-months-old egg; that Glump had 
acted under one of Trigger’s aides-de-camp ; 





the courage to encounter. All this was known 
to everybody; and yet, up to the last, it was 
thought. by many in Percycross that corrup- 
tion, acknowledged, transparent, egregious 
corruption, would prevail even in the presence 
of a judge. Mr. Trigger believed it to the 
last. 

But it was not so thought by the Jacky 
Jorams or by the Sergeant Burnabys. They 
made their final speeches—the leading lawyer 
on each side, but they knew well what was 
coming. At half-past seven, for to so late an 
hour had the work been continued, the judge 
retired to get a cup of tea, and returned at 
eight to give his award. It was as follows: 

As to the personation of votes, there 
should have been no allegation made. In re- 
gard to the charge of intimidation, it appeared 
that the system prevailed to such an extent 
as to make it clear to him that Percycross 
was unfit to return representatives to Parlia- 
ment. In the matter of treating, he was not 
quite prepared to say that, had no other charge 
been made, he should have declared this elec- 
tion void; but of that also there had been 
sufficient to make him feel it to be his duty 
to recommend to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons that further inquiry should be 
made as to the practices of the borough. 
And as to direct bribery, though he was not 
prepared to say that he could connect the 
agents of the members with what had been 
done—and certainly he could not connect 


| either of the two members themselves—still, 


quite enough had been proved to make it 
imperative upon him to declare the election 
void. This he should do in his report to the 
Speaker, and should also advise that a com- 
mission be held with the view of ascertaining 
whether the privilege of returning members 
of Parliament should remain with the borough. 
With Griffenbottom he dealt as tenderly as 
he did with Sir Thomas, sending them both 
forth to the world, unseated indeed, but as 
innocent, injured men. 

There was a night-train up to London at 
ten m M., by which on that evening Sir Thom- 


that intimidation was the law of the borough; | as Underwood travelled, shaking off from his 
and that beer was used so that men drunk | feet as he entered the carriage the dust of 
might not fear that which sober they had not | that most iniquitous borough 
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